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IMPORTANT  PURCHASE  OF  ART  BOOKS 


Through  the  kind  interest  and  generosity  of  Mr.  C. 
C.  Zantzinger  and  of  many  other  friends  of  the  Uni- 
versity to  whom  he  presented  the  opportunity,  the  H- 
brary  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  has  been  enriched  by 
the  acquisition  of  a  large  number  of  valuable  books, 
purchased  at  the  recent  auction  sale  of  the  library  of 
the  late  Horace  Trumbauer.  A  contribution  of  $100 
was  made  by  Mr.  Sidney  E.  Martin;  $200  was  given 
by  members  of  the  Architectural  Alumni  Society;  and 
$200  by  members  of  the  Philadelphia  chapter  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects. 

The  Trumbauer  collection  was  rich  in  rare  works  on 
architecture  and  allied  arts,  nearly  all  of  which  were 
in  excellent  condition.  The  University  was  fortunate 
in  obtaining,  among  many  other  works,  Vitnivius 
Britannicus,  by  Colen  Campbell,  a  fine  and  rare  set 
published  in  London  in  1725;  Das  englische  Hans,  by 
Hermann  Muthesius;  Table  indicative  des  dijferentes 
parties  de  I'iconoJogie  historiqiie,  by  J.  C.  Delafosse, 
with  brilliant  impressions  of  the  plates;  A  Book  of 
Mantels,  by  R.  and  J.  Adam;  Luigi  Canina's  Gli 
edifizj  di  Roma  an  tic  a  (four  of  the  six  volumes)  ;  The 
Architecture,  Decoration,  and  Furniture  of  the  Royal 
Palaces  in  Milan,  by  G.  Albertotlli ;  English  Decoration 
and  Furniture  of  the  Early  Renaissance,  by  Jourdain; 
Early  English  Furniture  and  Woodwork,  by  Cescinsky 


and  Gribble;  History  of  English  JV all-Paper  1509- 
1914,  by  Sugden  and  Edmondson;  English  Furniture 
from  Charles  II  to  George  II,  by  R.  W.  Symonds;  seven 
volumes  of  Restaiirations  des  monuments  antiques; 
four  volumes  of  History  of  English  Furniture,  by  Percy 
IVIacquoid;  two  volumes  of  L'Acropole  d' Athens,  le 
Parthenon,  by  Fougeres;  Monographie  du  Palais  de  la 
Legion  d'Honneur;  and  Monographie  du  Chateau  de 
Bagatelle. 

"These  are  perhaps  the  most  important  of  the  pur- 
chases," says  Dean  Koyl,  "but  we  cannot,  by  any  means, 
depreciate  by  such  statement  the  value  of  the  others. 
The  purchases  included  not  only  architecture,  but 
architectural  interiors  and  landscapes,  all  of  which  will 
be  very  valuable  in  our  departments  of  architecture,  fine 
arts,  and  landscape  architecture." 

We  are  indeed  grateful  to  all  our  friends  whose  gen- 
erosity has  made  possible  these  important  purchases. 
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THE  FRANKLIN  CARLISLE 
INDIAN  TREATY,  1753 


By  Julian  P.  Boyd^ 

Benjamin  Franklin  used  rather  than  worshipped 
books.  He  believed  in  putting  the  right  book  in  the 
right  hands  in  order  to  gain  some  desired  end.  As 
printer  and  publisher,  he  issued  practical  books  for 
practical  users,  such  as  Poor  Richard's  Almanack  and 
Every  Man  His  Ozvn  Doctor.  As  founder  of  the  Junto 
he  induced  the  members  to  pool  their  books  in  order  to 
form  a  library  for  the  improvement  of  those  in  the 
group.  As  creator  of  the  Library  Company  of  Phila- 
delphia he  searched  the  book-stalls  of  London  for 
books  that  he,  often  to  the  displeasure  of  the  directors, 
thought  would  be  most  useful  in  Philadelphia.  Franklin 
printed  Whitefield's  sermon  on  defensive  warfare  for 
his  theologically-minded  readers,  but  he  doubtless 
would  have  approved  the  use  to  which  the  unsalable 
remainder  of  the  edition  was  put — as  wadding  for  the 
muskets  of  Washington's  army  at  Monmouth.  And  I 
feel  certain  that  he  would  have  approved  the  action  by 
which  a  rare  Franklin  imprint  has  been  transferred 
from  one  Philadelphia  institution  founded  by  him  to 
another  likewise  founded  by  him. 

[ '^  We  gratefully  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  Dr.  Boyd,  through 
whose  interest  we  have  been  enabled  to  complete  our  set  of  the  Indian 
treaties. — Edit  or. '\ 


In  a  sense  Franklin  himself  is  responsible  for  this 
placing  of  one  of  his  imprints  in  the  right  place.  In 
1753  he  attended  an  important  Indian  Treaty  at 
Carlisle  as  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the  Province 
of  Pennsylvania.  Shortly  thereafter  he  printed  A 
Treaty  Held  with  the  Ohio  Indians,  at  Carlisle,  in 
October,  1753  (Philadelphia:  Printed  and  Sold  by  B. 
Franklin  and  D.  Hall,  at  the  New  Printing  Office,  near 
the  Market.  MDCCLIIL),  of  which  nine  copies  have 
been  located.  Between  1736  and  1762  Franklin  and 
Franklin  &  Hall  printed  the  Minutes  of  thirteen  of 
these  Indian  conferences  and  issued  them  in  a  splendid 
folio  format.  His  autobiography  refers,  with  some 
minor  inattention  to  details,  to  the  Carlisle  Treaty  at 
which  he  was  a  commissioner.  Franklin's  most  recent 
and  one  of  his  most  devoted  biographers,  Mr.  Carl 
Van  Doren,  was  inspired  by  Franklin's  interest  in  the 
Indian  treaties.  Adding  to  this  inspiration  something 
of  his  own — an  appreciation  of  the  treaties  as  an  origi- 
nal, native  form  of  American  literature,  without  parallel 
in  the  history  of  letters — Mr.  Van  Doren  had  not  much 
difficulty  in  communicating  his  and  Franklin's  en- 
thusiasm to  others.  One  direct  result  of  this  enthusiasm 
which  originated  in  the  fertile  career  of  Franklin  was 
a  folio  volume  of  facsimiles,  Indian  Treaties  Printed  by 
Benjamin  Franklin,  1736-1762,  recently  published  by 
the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania.  Another  result 
was  the  discovery  that  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Library  lacked  only  one  of  the  thirteen  treaties  printed 
by  Franklin,  the  Carlisle  Treaty  of  1753.  Another 
discovery  was  that  the  Library  Company  of  Phlladel- 


phia  owned  two  copies  of  this  Carlisle  Treaty. 

The  suggestion  emerging  from  these  discoveries  was 
obvious — a  Franklin  imprint,  owned  in  duplicate  by  one 
Franklin  institution  and  lacking  in  another,  was  clearly 
not  in  the  right  place.  The  circumstances  were  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  proper  authorities.  There  was 
unanimous  agreement  that  the  Carlisle  duplicate  of  the 
Library  Company  belonged  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania Library.  The  transfer  has  now  been  completed 
by  purchase  and  the  University  has  the  enviable  distinc- 
tion of  owning  the  only  complete  set  in  existence  of  all 
of  the  Indian  treaties  issued  by  Franklin.  It  is  unlikely 
that  any  other  library  can  duplicate  this  achievement 
unless  a  third  copy  of  the  very  rare  1736  Treaty  should 
be  discovered.  Thus  by  a  sequence  of  interest  and 
enthusiasm  that  goes  directly  back  to  Franklin,  the  right 
book  has  been  put  in  the  right  place. 

In  1744  Franklin  sent  to  his  friend,  William  Strahan, 
three  hundred  copies  of  the  Lancaster  Treaty  of  that 
year,  hoping  that  ''the  method  of  doing  business  with 
those  barbarians"  would  afford  Strahan  some  amuse- 
ment— and  hoping  also  that  there  would  be  some  sale 
for  the  treaties  In  London.  Richard  Peters,  the  Provin- 
cial Secretary,  sent  a  copy  of  this  same  treaty  to  the 
Proprietors  of  Pennsylvania  with  this  comment:  "I 
make  no  doubt  that  the  Indian  Treaty  will  give  every- 
one pleasure  that  reads  it  and  as  the  Indians  really 
appear  superior  to  the  Commissioners  In  point  of  sense 
and  argument,  it  will  raise  people's  opinion  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  Six  Nations  and  give  the  government  at 
home  higher  notions   of  their  consequence   than  they 


could  have  before."  Franklin's  Indian  Treaties  were 
no  doubt  read  with  amusement  by  the  London  dilettanti 
but  they  were  also  read  with  concern  by  His  Majesty's 
ministers — four  of  the  editions  now  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  Library  were  presented  by  Franklin 
to  Lord  Shelburne  and  bear  Franklin's  marginal  notes. 
They  have  also  been  read  with  interest,  but  not  with 
entire  understanding,  by  American  historians  who  saw 
in  them  evidences  of  powerful  under-currents  in  colonial 
history,  such  as  the  Anglo-French  rivalry,  the  irre- 
sistible westward  movement  of  people,  and  the  tangled 
but  important  subject  of  land  and  trade  affairs. 

They  have  been  read,  if  at  all,  with  an  almost  total 
lack  of  appreciation  by  students  of  literature.  In  1928 
in  the  Yale  Review,  Dr.  Lawrence  C.  Wroth  gave  the 
first  authoritative  appreciation  of  the  Indian  treaties 
as  an  original  form  of  literature.  But  this  appreciation, 
it  is  to  be  noted,  came  from  a  distinguished  historian 
and  bibliographer,  not  from  a  professional  student  of 
literature.  Mr.  Van  Doren,  who  is  not  only  an  out- 
standing authority  on  American  literature  but  who  also 
has  a  trace  of  Indian  blood  in  his  veins,  has  concluded 
his  preface  to  the  work  referred  to  above  with  a  para- 
graph that  is  worth  quoting:  "Nothing  quite  like  the 
Indian  treaties  exists  anywhere  else  in  the  literature  of 
the  world.  Vercingetorix  is  only  a  character  in  Caesar's 
narrative,  presented  as  Caesar  liked.  But  Canasatego 
and  Scarouady  and  Tedyuskung,  with  many  minor 
chieftains,  live  on  in  the  actual  words  they  spoke  face 
to  face  with  their  conquerors,  in  a  breathing  spell  be- 
fore the  conquest.     For  a  time  savage  ritual  had  power 


over  civilized  men,  who  were  obliged  to  listen.  Years 
later  white  story-tellers  were  to  lend  romantic  color  to 
the  vanished  race.  Their  inventive  stories  could  not 
equal  the  treaties,  even  as  romance.  The  plain  facts, 
as  the  treaties  set  them  forth,  are  alive  with  poetry  no 
less  than  truth,  with  humor  and  drama,  and  with  the 
strong  wisdom  of  simple  experience." 

But  if  contemporaries  read  the  treaties  for  amuse- 
ment or  as  public  documents,  if  historians  read  them 
only  for  their  facts,  and  if  students  of  literature  did 
not  read  them  at  all,  book  collectors  did  not  neglect 
them.  They  began  to  be  collected  in  Philadelphia  even 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  Du  Simitiere  was  probably 
the  first  bibliophile  to  show  an  interest  in  them  and  he 
apparently  gathered  more  of  the  Franklin  treaties  than 
any  other  collector.  He  was  followed  by  Zaccheus 
Collin  and  William  M.  Tilghman,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
most  of  the  copies  of  Franklin's  Indian  Treaties  in  the 
Library  Company  of  Philadelphia  came  from  the  collec- 
tions of  these  three  men.  James  Lenox  was  another 
notable  collector  of  the  treaties :  all  of  the  eight  Frank- 
lin issues  in  the  New  York  Public  Library  came  from 
his  collection.  William  Smith  Mason  gathered  the  ten 
editions  in  the  Mason  Franklin  Collection  at  Yale 
University.  George  F.  Brinley  and  Henry  Stevens,  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  Mr.  Frank  C.  Deering,  of 
our  own  day,  likewise  surrendered  to  the  spell  of  this 
fascinating  branch  of  Americana.  Henry  S.  DePuy  was 
a  noted  enthusiast  in  this  field  and  he  probably  did  more 
than  anyone  else  to  arouse  collectors  to  share  his  love 
for  the  American  Indian  Treaty. 


In  1917  Mr.  DePuy  published  through  the  Lenox 
Club  a  Bibliography  of  the  English  Colonial  Treaties 
zvith  the  American  Indians,  which  listed  fifty  of  the 
separately  printed  titles.  Their  rarity,  as  Mr.  DePuy 
pointed  out,  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  "only  one  public 
library  in  the  country  contains  one-third  of  the  number 
of  titles  recorded  in  this  monograph,  while  thirteen 
titles  are  known  by  only  a  single  copy.  And  of  two,  no 
copy  is  known  to  exist  in  America."  Mr.  DePuy  him- 
self owned  eighteen  of  the  fifty  titles  in  his  bibliography. 
Half  of  those  owned  by  Mr.  DePuy  at  that  time  were 
Franklin  treaties.  The  census  of  Franklin  treaties  made 
in  the  preparation  of  the  work  recently  published  by  the 
Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  is  doubtless  incom- 
plete but  It  shows  that  libraries  have  increased  their 
possessions  considerably  since  Mr.  DePuy  published  his 
bibliography,  due  in  large  part  to  the  fact  that  three  of 
the  chief  private  collections  have  since  been  placed  in 
libraries — the  DePuy,  the  Mason,  and  the  Curtis  col- 
lections. In  the  notes  to  the  census  just  referred  to  I 
find  the  following  sentence  :  "The  last  named  collection, 
assembled  by  the  late  John  Gribbel,  is  now  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  Library  and  is  the  most  nearly 
complete — lacking  only  the  Carlisle  Treaty  of  1753." 
Having  written  that  sentence  myself  less  than  four 
months  ago,  I  am  pleased  to  be  the  first  to  say  that  It 
Is  now  obsolete. 
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TRAVELING  WITH 
ROBERT  MONTGOMERY  BIRD 


The  letters  printed  here  are  the  first  installment  in 
a  series  of  letters,  written  by  Robert  Montgomery 
Bird  while  traveling  in  the  Southern  states  and  in 
England,  which  form  a  part  of  the  Library's  valuable 
collection  of  Bird  manuscripts.  Further  installments 
will  be  printed  in  later  issues  of  the  CJironicIe. 

Dr.  Bird  possessed  in  abundance  the  wide  range  of 
interest  and  the  keenness  of  observation  which  make  a 
good  traveler.  He  possessed  also  the  sense  of  humor 
and  the  adaptability  to  circumstances  which  were  par- 
ticularly essential  for  a  traveler  a  century  ago.  Though 
his  journeys  may  not  seem  extensive,  in  the  light  of 
present-day  customs,  they  would  be  vast  and  venture- 
some enough  to  a  generation  accustomed  to  touring  by 
Pullman  and  by  motor.  To  go  from  Philadelphia  to 
New  Castle  was  so  large  an  undertaking  that  when 
Bird's  wife  was  contemplating  the  trip,  in  1842,  he 
wrote  her:  "There  are  a  great  many  steamboats  now 
running  to  and  by  New  Castle ;  and,  among  the  rest,  the 
Salem  boat,  Nezv  Jersey,  which  leaves  Philada.  every 
afternoon  at  2  o'clock.  But  as  she  broke  something 
last  week,  I  am  not  certain — although  I  believe  she  is, 
still  running.  You  must  look  at  the  papers,  or  get 
some  one  to  inquire.  The  Clifton,  I  think  runs  every 
other  day,  at  10  o'clock."  A  few  months  later  he  wrote 
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her  the  following  account  of  the  tribulations  he  had 

recently  encountered  in  making  the  same  trip : 

I  got  off  Saturday  afternoon,  after  a  series  of 
ridiculous  disappointments.  I  had  taken  the  pains,  on 
Friday,  to  go  down  to  the  Clifton,  which  the  Captain 
assured  me  would  make  another  trip  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing. I  went  down  accordingly,  bag,  groceries,  and  all; 
and  the  Clifton  would  not  go.  But  a  fellow  belonging 
to  the  Pioneer,  declared  that  that  boat  was  to  make 
the  downward  trip.  She  was  lying  down  by  the  Navy 
Yard,  but  would  come  up  and  take  her  departure  about 
12.  So,  at  12,  like  an  innocent  goose,  I  went  down 
again,  bag  anci  groceries  as  before,  and  waited  on  the 
wharf  till  12  o'clock;  when  it  appeared,  though  the 
Pioneer  was  to  sail,  she  was  to  start  from  the  Navy 
Yard  and  would  not  stop  at  New  Castle.  By  this  time, 
I  was  in  a  rage  of  disappointment;  I  had  been  toiling 
and  moiling  all  day  to  get  off;  my  spirit  was  in  arms 
against  Fate  herself;  and  learning  a  train  of  cars  was 
to  leave  for  Wilmington  at  3  o'clock,  I  determined  to 
end  the  day  a  victor.  And  therefore  I  rushed  up  to  the 
depot,  bag  and  groceries  as  above  mentioned;  got  into 
the  cars,  which  started  at  3,  waited  at  the  Viaduct  until 
after  4,  and  reached  Wilmington  after  6.  Here  I  hired 
a  carriage,  and  got  over  to  New  Castle,  bag  and  gro- 
ceries still  along:  only,  as  a  last  evidence  of  the  malice 
of  fate,  I  discovered  that  Cuthbert  had  forgotten  the 
peaches! 

For  travel  between  points  not  reached  by  the  dila- 
tory railroad  or  the  temperamental  steamboat,  one 
could  choose  between  horseback  and  "gig."  Returning 
from  his  Maryland  farm  to  New  Castle,  in  1841,  Bird 
experienced  some  of  the  pleasures  of  the  latter  method 
in  bad  weather.    He  wrote  to  his  wife : 
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That  furious  thunderstorm  of  Tuesday  which  you 
speak  of  so  lamentably,  I  had  the  honour  of  being 
ducked  by,  and  fighting  with,  during  the  last  16  miles 
of  the  ride  up  from  the  farm;  to  which  Jno.  and  I  drove 
in  the  morning.  .  .  .  The  storm  caught  us  a  few  miles 
above  St.  Augustine,  but  was  not  bad,  until  we  reached 
the  Summit  Bridge;  from  which  to  N.C.  (13  miles)  we 
had  the  most  horrible  and  ridiculous  time  imaginable; 
for,  1st,  the  apron  (we  were  in  a  gig)  was  short  and 
ragged,  and  I  had  to  keep  up  an  umbrella  to  save  us 
from  the  deluge,  which  was  almost  incessant  for  3 
hours;  and,  2dly,  the  top-springs  gave  way,  and  we  had 
to  hold  the  gig  top  up  over  our  heads  the  whole  way 
home,  with  our  hands, — that  is,  with  one  hand  each,  the 
others  being  filled  with  umbrella  and  reins.  However, 
we  got  home  tolerably  dry,  by  about  6  o'clock;  having 
started  at  7,  and  spent  5  or  6  hours  in  Md. 

Early  in  1833  Bird  and  Edwin  Forrest  planned  an 
extensive  tour  together,  which  was  to  have  taken  them 
into  Cuba,  Mexico,  and  various  parts  of  South  America. 
On  the  second  of  April  they  journeyed  to  New  York, 
where  they  took  the  boat  for  Charleston.  In  his  hastily 
written  diary  Bird  jotted  down  some  of  his  impressions 
of  the  metropolis — its  dust;  the  crowds  on  Broadway; 
the  hacks  and  omnibuses;  and  (perhaps  New  York  has 
not  greatly  changed  in  a  century)  "no  men  of  mere 
leisure,  but  many  idlers."  Charleston  they  found  in 
turmoil  over  nullification.  Many  shops  were  closed 
and  labelled  "to  let;"  house-owners  had  neglected  re- 
painting and  repairing,  not  knowing  when  their  prop- 
erty would  be  destroyed.  "The  Nullifiers  and  Union- 
ists went  armed,  scowling,  and  so  ripe  for  fight,  that  it 
was  feared  a  single  personal  fisticuffing  between  two 
would  have  led  all  into  a  general  combat.    The  planters 
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sent  down  their  produce  by  the  Savannah,  to  avoid 
Charleston.  Many  families  left  the  state  with  all  their 
property.  Colyton  District — the  hotbed  of  Nullifica- 
tion— lost  most  of  its  Unionists,  and  many  Nuilies  fol- 
lowed, since  no  business  was  left  for  them,"  having  gone 
to  Savannah,  New  Orleans,  and  other  parts.  "South 
Carolina,"  Bird  predicted,  "will  not  recover  her  lost 
ground  in  4  or  5  years — perhaps  never." 

From  Charleston,  the  day  after  his  arrival,  he  wrote 
the  following  letter  to  the  Mayer  sisters — Mary,  whom 
he  married  in  1837,  and  Caroline  Augusta. 

Charleston,  April  14th,  1833. 

Dear  little  children, 

Here  am  I,  at  last,  among  the  NuUifiers,  the  birds, 
and  the  Bowers;  and  really  if  there  is  anything  to  make 
me  particularly  disconsolate,  it  is  because  'ye  tw^a'  can 
share  none  of  the  blisses  which  the  sweet  Spring  is 
showering  upon  me.  Oh  the  green  trees !  the  buds, 
blossoms,  &c.  with  the  mocking  birds  singing  among 
them!  and  oh  the  breezes,  as  they  come  whispering  out 
of  the  sea,  shaking  the  tops  of  the  Pride  of  China  to- 
gether, and  telling  just  such  stories  as  they  will  give  you 
in  Washington  Square,  the  30th  day  of  May  next,  or 
thereabouts.  I  wish  you  were  here  to  share  my  rapture. 
Pray,  don't  be  shocked  at  the  word :  I  ought  to  be 
heartbroken,  I  know;  but  this  morning  at  one  o'clock,  I 
took  leave  of  all  my  friends,  and  ever  since  I  have  been 
in  a  rapture.  Friends  are  the  most  tiresome  creatures 
on  earth,  especially  travelling  friends,  and  one  never 
knows  the  joys  of  liberty  until  he  has  parted  company 
with  all  of  'em.  Here  am  I  all  alone,  and  I  can  do  just 
what  I  choose.  I  don't  intend  to  give  you  any  account 
of  the  pleasant  parts  of  my  journey  and  adventures, 
until  I  get  home ;  but  the  horrors,  which  I  am  not  so 
good  at  remembering,  I  will  record  for  you  whenever 
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I  have  an  opportunity.     So  now,  instead  of  going  into 
ecstatics  about  the  land,   I  will  skip  back  to  the  At- 
lantic,   and   discourse    to   you    a    little   concerning^  the 
wonders  of  the  Deep,  and  the  adventures  of  an  eight- 
days'   voyage.      Good   Friday   saw   eight   or   ten   such 
sinners  as  myself  "cabin'd,  cribb'd,  confined,"  in  a  vessel 
about  as  big  as  a  teakettle,  and  capering  out  to  sea  like 
a  sturgeon.     I  won't  say  how,  while  I  was  admiring  the 
porpoises,    I   began   to   feel   all-overish;   nor   how   my 
fellow  voyagers,  just  as  they  began  to  laugh  at  rny  wry 
faces,  fell  to  making  imitations  of  the  same  surprisingly 
natural;  nor  will  1  say  the  wind  blew  all  sorts  of  ways 
except  the  right  way;  nor  will  I  either  commend  or  dis- 
parage the  beauty  of  the  billows,  about  which  there  is 
so  much  diversity  of  opinion.     But  of  my  own  bones  I 
am  free  to  say,  they  got  such  a  battering  against  the 
sides  of  my  berth  as  made  me  wonder  what  they  were 
made  for.     On  board  of  our  skiff  were  all  kinds  of  odd 
fish.    There  was  a  Chinese  cook,  whose  dainties  pleased 
me  not  half  so  much  as  did  his  races  after  pots  and 
platters  every  now  and  then  during  a  lee-lurch  or  so, 
and  the  more  especially  that,  when  he  did  not  succeed 
in  capturing  the  runaway,  the  pot  or  platter  as  the  case 
might  be,  was  apt  to  turn  about,  and  go  in  full  chase 
after  the  cook.     Then  there  was  a  French  Steward, 
working  his  passage,  who  commonly  came  down  the 
companionway   (the  cabin  stairs,)   side  foremost;  and 
ever  and  anon,  when  the  storm  roared  loud  enough  to 
make  such  music  agreeable,   fell  to  consoling  himself 
with  the  Marseilles  Hymn,  wherein  he  made  divers  new 
modulations  according  to  which  sore  rib  his  heart  was 
thumping  on.    There  were  an  Englishman  and  his  wife, 
in  a  mighty  great  pickle  all  the  time;  two  shabby  Irish 
gentlemen,  who  cursed  Cape  Hatteras  four  days  with- 
out  stopping;    a   young  Yankee   from   Cape    Cod,   or 
Nahant,  or  some  such  place;  two  sentimental  gentlemen 
(including  your   humble   servant)    and   two   or   three 
others,   who  were   sentimental   as   long   as   their  grog 
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lasted,  and,  after  that,  turned  to  grumbling.  One  day 
we  saw  a  whale  sneezing  or  blowing  his  nose,  I  don't 
know  which,  but  he  made  a  great  splutter;  then  there 
came  a  poor  fatherless  loon,  driven  off  from  the  shore, 
to  rest  on  our  spars,  but  he  w^as  so  much  spent  and 
scared  that  off  he  tumbled,  and  gave  up  his  clumsy  half 
starved  body  to  be  picked  by  the  little  fishes;  then  we 
saw  a  ragamuffin  of  a  shark,  whose  scoundrelly  pro- 
ceedings put  me  into  a  passion,  especially  as  he  would 
not  hold  still  to  let  me  shoot  him — then  came  coveys, — 
sometimes  clouds — sometimes  myriads,  of  little  flying 
fishes,  flashing  like  raindrops  over  the  black  singer, 
lovely  as  showers  of  silver.  One  night — it  was  Sunday 
night  too  (and  I  was  thinking  how  happy  you  must  be 
at  home,  if  your  throats  were  only  well) — that  night, 
we  had  such  a  gale  of  wind  as,  in  the  mate's  lingo, 
pulled  out  more  of  his  hair  than  a  finetoothed  comb. 
Then  [came  the]  tug  of  war — then  did  we  scud  under 
bare  poles,  and  roll  about  in  our  den,  like  [dried]  peas 
in  a  child's  rattle;  then  was  every  man  sick  as  a  dog, 
and  bewailing  his  fate,  except  poor  me, — for  to  tell  the 
truth,  although  I  was  as  sick  as  any  body  else,  and  hor- 
ribly frightened,  the  whole  scene  about  me  was  so  un- 
utterably ridiculous,  that  for  the  life  of  me  I  could  not 
help  laughing  all  the  time.  The  Yankee  boy,  a  mere 
lad, — who  had  boasted  that  his  down-shore  birth  had 
secured  him  against  seasickness,  here  found  out  his 
mistake,  fell  to  weeping,  durning  his  eyes,  and  at  last, 
in  the  midst  of  his  blubbering,  began  to  swear  by  Golly, 
or  some  such  other  unknown  deity,  against  the  Atlantic, 
"for  all  he  (i.e.  the  Atlantic,)  was  bullywragging  him 
now,  if  he  only  had  him  on  Nahant  again,  he  might  kick 
up  a  fuss  and  be  durned  to  him."  The  sentimental 
gentleman  haci  brought  a  volume  of  Byron  along  with 
him,  and  was  eternally  reading  aloud  the  various  rhap- 
sodies about  salt  water  with  which  B.'s  rhyme  abounds, 
although  one  of  the  unsentimental  had  remonstrated, 
declaring  he,  for  his  part,  did  not  think  the  ocean  was 
all  it  was  cracked  up  to  be.     "O'er  the  glad  waters  of 
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the  dark  blue  sea"  was  eternally  dinged  In  our  ears; 
but,  methought,  Sunday  afternoon  the  passage  trembled 
on  the  spouter's  tongue;  by  night  it  had  ceased.  At 
midnight,  hearing  him  groan  unutterable  things,  es- 
pecially divers  ejaculations  of  a  very  heart-rending  kind, 
1  could  not  resist  raising  my  voice  above  the  general  din, 
and  shouting  from  my  berth,  "O'er  the  glad  waters, 
&c."  Now  opened  the  floodgates  of  his  wrath — "Curst 
waters,  d  .  .  .  d  black  sea  !  Curse  Byron !  Curse  the 
sea,  and  all  that  concerns  both  of  'em!" — Alackaday! 
the  description  is  not  half  over,  my  miseries  just  com- 
mencing— my  letter  just  begun,  and  yet  here  is  the  end 
of  the  sheet.  How  the  sun  turned  my  nose  red;  how  a 
lubberly  trunk  smashed  my  hat  into  so  convenient  a 
shape  that  I  could  carry  it  into  my  pocket;  how  the 
sand  flies  saluted  me  on  making  the  shore;  how  one 
lovely  night — the  only — I  played  all  manner  of  melan- 
choly ditties — how  my  heart  broke;  how  I  gazed  at  the 
Evening  Star — all  these  things,  must  be  left  to  be  talked 
about.  But  talking  of  stars,  I  can't  help  saying  how  I 
was  delighted  by  a  good  omen,  when  entering  the 
theatre  last  night — (the  famous  Nulhfying  Circus,)  I 
found  all  the  chandeliers,  great  and  small,  were  made 
star-shaped — each  with  the  five  points. 

Dear  Children,  write  me  a  letter  directed  to  New 
Orleans,  not  later  than  two  mails  after  this,  and  tell 
me  how  you  do,  for  I  am  disturbed  about  your  throats. 
Pray  do. 

Give  my  love  to  your  mother  and  all,  and  to  Mrs. 
Frost. 

I  leave  here  Thursday  for  Savannah  and  the  Creek 
Nations,  and  will  perhaps  reach  New  Orleans  about 
the  time  a  letter  may  get  there  from  Philada.  If  you 
don't  want  me  to  go  to  Mexico  write  me  a  letter. 

R.M.B. 
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After  five  days  In  Charleston  Bird  set  out  for 
Savannah,  by  boat,  "pohng  off"  down  the  "serpentine, 
narrow  river,  in  view  of  the  lonely  plantations  of  the 
Sea  Islands  and  fresh  rivers — proud,  aristocratic,  be- 
cause of  their  solitude,"  and  the  slave  villages.  "Saw 
many  rice  plantations,"  he  recorded  in  his  diary,  "so 
deadly  to  a  stranger  that  some  places  will  give  an  over- 
seer $1000  per  an.,  who  commonly  dies.  Those  born 
on  them,  when  adults,  have  a  yellowish,  pallid  colour, 
and  are  often  clay-eaters  (the  yellow  clay),  which  some 
think  an  antidote  to  the  miasmic  poison.  The  habit  is 
said  to  become  very  inveterate.  Saw  the  first  Canebrake 
just  above  Savannah — canes  small  and  low.  Also  a  fine 
grove  of  live  oaks,  many  of  'em  drooping  with  moss. 
Passed  an  old  Indian  tumulus  overgrown  with  these 
oaks,  the  top  being  occupied  by  a  very  old  one,  gnarled 
and  half  dead,  with  moss  on  its  withered  branches. 
There  was  something  picturesque  in  the  scene — the 
green,  grassy  slope  of  the  mound,  the  verdure  of  the 
oaks,  the  dead  trees,  the  moss — with  the  river  rolling 
by  at  their  feet.  These  oaks  are  said  not  to  be  more 
valuable  than  other  oaks,  when  removed  from  the  sea- 
board. They  are,  however,  handsome — green,  flourish- 
ing, and,  when  in  a  body,  look  like  an  orchard  of  large 
apple  trees." 

From  Augusta  he  sent  the  Mayer  sisters  the  follow- 
ing letter : 

Augusta,  Tuesday,  April  22d,  1833. 
Here  is  an  odd  combination  of  circumstances. 
Augusta  dear,  from  thy  namesake  I  address  thee, — 
from  thy  namesake,  and  from  a  great  mountainous 
tavern  called  the  Eagle  and  Phoenix,  the  master  where- 
of signeth  himself  Byrd  too — Ornithological  enough ! 
These  things  make  me  feel  very  much  at  home.  Dear 
Miss  Mary,  I  have  no  coincidences  for  thee;  nor  can  I 
invent  any,  while  the  paddles  of  the  steamboat  are  still 
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spluttering  in  my  head.  It  is  a  glorious  night.  I  landed 
an  hour  ago,  after  five  days  and  nights  steaming  among 
Carolina  Sea  islands  and  Georgia  swamps;  and  having 
taken  a  ramble  through  the  town,  and  watched  the  set- 
ting of  the  moon  and  the  Evening  Star,  I  find  myself 
amiable  enough  to  scribble  you  a  How-d'ye-do. 

How  often  did  I  think  of  you  two — and  the  rest  of 
you — when  the  rains  ended,  and  the  sun  rose  and  set, 
and  the  stars  peeped  out,  just  as  suns  and  stars  ought 
to  do,  over  the  lovely  forests  of  the  Savannah.  Here 
were  woodlands  to  delight  a  painter's  heart,  and  then 
break  it — the  tall  and  melancholy  cypress — the  gloomy 
pine — the  stately  cotton  wood — the  knotted  bay — the 
fantastic  plane — the  noble  magnolia — the  willow — the 
oak — the  beech — the  birch — the  iron-wood — the — (but 
I  haven't  room  for  a  Catalogue.)  Only  imagine  a  river 
just  as  crooked  as  it  is  possible  for  a  river  to  be,  em- 
bosomed and  bounded  by  an  eternal  and  impenetrable 
rampart  of  these  and  a  thousand  other  trees,  each  in 
the  rankest  garb  of  summer,  giving  you,  with  the  end- 
less variations  of  course,  endless  variations  of  prospect 
— all  similar  but  none  alike;  fancy,  that,  one  while,  the 
river  has  broken  its  bounds  and  flows  from  your  feet, 
as  from  a  ridge,  on  either  side,  into  these  forests,  flood- 
ing the  earth  and  bathing  the  sturdiest  trees  up  to  their 
branches;  dream  yourself,  the  next  moment,  diving  be- 
tween hillocks,  hidden  under  a  thick  growth  of  oak  and 
pine,  among  which  you  see  masses  of  wild  lilac  and 
woodbine,  turning  all  into  so  many  fairy  banks;  fancy 
too,  as  the  evening  comes  on,  you  are  sailing  between 
tall  groves  of  the  honey  locusts,  dropping  their  blos- 
soms, like  dew,  into  the  waters,  and  sending  their  sweet 
odours  far  over  them  to  your  nostrils;  then  imagine  as 
the  twilight  deepens  into  night,  and  no  sound  comes  to 
your  ears  except  the  cry  of  nocturnal  birds  among  the 
shadows,  and  as  other  scents  from  unknown  plants  steal 
out  upon  the  tide,  investing  it  with  an  atmosphere  of 
sweetness — then  imagine  you  look  forth  and  see  the 
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Evening  Star  and  the  New  Moon  going  down  to  the 
horizon  side  by  side,  with  other  luminaries  almost  as 
beautiful,  in  their  train,  and  all  reflected  in  the  river  so 
perfectly  that  you  think  it  another  sky — Imagine  all 
this — But  you  can't;  and  so  I'll  say  nothing  more  about 
it  till  I  get  home.  Home!  Oh,  I'll  be  there  some  time; 
and  then  nobody  is  to  talk  but  myself.  Then  shall  I 
speak  of  how,  during  the  voyage,  I  sat  all  day  with  a 
great  gun  in  my  hands,  watching  for  alligators,  and 
wondrously  surprising  all  I  saw;  then  shall  you  hear 
how,  at  all  the  wild  wooding  stations,  I  ran  out  into  the 
swamps  in  search  of  rattlesnakes  six  feet  long,  and  how 
I  couldn't  find  any;  how  I  chased  the  little  blue-tailed 
lizards,  and  how  I  couldn't  catch  'em;  how  I  senti- 
mentalized over  Indian  mounds  crowned  with  gray- 
mossed  trees  that  made  them  venerable;  how  I  played 
the  flute  at  night  with  a  most  fine  and  dolorous  accent, 
until  the  old  women  grew  romantic,  and  a  great  wild 
seven  foot  swamp-cracker  swore,  with  the  tears  in  his 
eyes,  "he  never  did  hear  such  a  melancholic-sort-of-a- 
nice  sound  as  that  'ere  thingumbob  flute  made;"  de- 
clared I  was  "a  rum-squealer  at  a  tune,"  and  begged  me 
to  play  "Hey  Betty  Martin  f  how  I  chased  Cormorants 
and  terrapins;  how  the  battles  of  the  White  and  the 
Red  Roses  were  fought  over  again  between  the  sun  and 
my  nose;  how — how — how — But  we'll  keep  the  Hows 
too  for  our  future  expatiations. 

Children,  how  are  your  throats?  If  I  don't  hear 
when  I  get  to  New  Orleans,  I  shall  be  in  something 
worse  than  a  passion,  I  did  not  take  all  this  horrid 
ramble  for  nothing;  and  unless  I  hear  something  from 
Philada.  now  and  then,  I  shall  be  unutterably  homesick. 
I  think  that  homesickness  [is]  a  mighty  strange  sort  of 
disease.  Every  now  and  then,  just  when  I  hav^e  for- 
gotten there  is  such  a  place  in  the  wide  world,  as 
Philada,,  perhaps  when  I  am  laughing  at  a  story,  staring 
at  a  new  flower,  making  a  memorandum,  or  looking  for 
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alligators,  it  gives  me  a  sudden  thump  on  the  heart,  as 
if  some  body  was  snapping  his  fingers  in  the  very  core 
of  it,  and  then  there  is  a  great  hubbub  there  for  half  a 
minute  or  so,  and  then  it's  all  over.  I  rather  think  my 
heart  is  breaking;  but  I  don't  know. 

Miss  Mary,  are  you  painting?  are  you  drawing?  are 
you  studying  Italian?  are  you  walking  to  the  Squares? 
are  you  roaming  to  the  Schuylkill?  Lady  Fingers,  are 
you  practising  like  a  lady,  to  set  me  into  fits  the  next 
time  I  see  you  at  a  piano?  When  shall  that  be?  Of 
all  the  points  of  the  compass,  I  most  adore  the  North — 
but  it's  all  South,  South,  South,  for  a  long  time  yet.  I 
shall  go  tomorrow. 

Wednesday  Morning — A  midsummer  day. 

I  have  been  looking  over  this  place.  It  is  the  finest 
of  the  three  Southern  cities  I  have  seen.  On  a  great 
Broad  Street,  which  is  nearly  100  yards  wide  and  2 
miles  long,  are  many  large  and  substantial  stores,  and 
genteel  dwellings.  It  is  obviously  a  place  of  important 
and  ever  increasing  trade — something  remarkable  for 
the  South.  Such  mountains  of  cotton  bags  as  I  have 
seen!  It  lies  on  a  bluff,  and  is  surrounded  with  culti- 
vated plantations,  where  the  proprietors  loll  on  sofas 
and  the  overseers  trounce  the  negroes. 

I  leave  here  this  evening  at  7  o'clock  in  the  mail  coach 
for  Columbus,  travelling  day  and  night.  A  week  ago 
— such  were  the  deluges  from  the  overflowing  rivers — 
many  portions  of  the  road  were  navigated  in  canoes — 
even  in  the  very  precincts  of  Augusta — and  2  negroes 
were  drowned  from  a  wagon — absolutely  in  the  public 
highway.     So  I  look  for  a  muddy  time  of  it. 

One  ludicrous  consequence  of  slavery  is  staring  me  in 
the  face.  On  the  door  of  the  sleeping  apartments  of 
our  hotel,  are  pasted  up  certain  regulations;  in  one  of 
which  the  proprietor  cautions  his  guests  to  beware  of 
his  negroes,  and  keep  their  trunks  and  chambers  locked. 
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Now  if  the  servants  were  to  paste  up  another,  advising 
travellers  to  take  care  of  their  masters,  I  should  think 
the  advice  full  enough  to  be  useful. 

Goodbye — A  thousand  regards  for  all  the  family, 
and  a  dozen  or  two  for  yourselves,  with  some  for  Mrs. 
F.     Don't  let  my  friends  abuse  me  too  hard. 

R.M.B. 


■^^^^5 
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SOME  RECENT  GIFTS 


Two  Interesting  items  have  recently  been  added  to 
the  Library's  collection  of  historical  relics.  A  walking- 
stick  which  belonged  to  the  University's  fourth  provost, 
Dr.  John  Andrews,  has  been  presented  by  his  grandson, 
Mr.  J.  Andrews  Harris,  and  has  been  placed  in  the 
Founders'  Room.  A  small  burning  glass  which  be- 
longed to  Lafayette  has  been  presented  by  Miss 
Margaret  Fuller  of  Norwichtown,  Conn.,  who  sent 
with  it  the  following  note  to  Provost  Penniman: 

Easter,   1939. 
Dear  Dr.  Penniman: 

I  send  Lafayette's  burning  glass  (the  case  very 
fragile)  and  with  it  a  picture  of  the  Huntington  House 
in  which  Lafayette  left  the  glass  when  he  and  George 
Washington  were  guests  there.  I  send  these  tokens 
because  of  my  unforgetting  appreciation  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  affection  for  those  whom 
the  University  has  honored.  I  find  peculiar  satisfaction 
in  sending  this  line  at  this  season  when  we  feel  the 
invisible  companionship  and  succor  of  just  men  made 
perfect. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Margaret  Fuller. 

Miss  Fuller  sent  also  an  interesting  account  of  the 
history  of  the  glass.  Lafayette  and  Washington  were 
guests  at  the  same  time  at  the  house  of  General  Hunt- 
ington in  Norwichtown.  A  dance  was  given  for  them, 
and  during  it  Lafayette  happened  to  notice  sitting  at 
the  top  of  the  staircase  a  little  girl,  who  was   Miss 
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Sarah  Huntington.  He  carried  the  child  down  in  his 
arms,  and  after  leaving  the  house  he  discovered  that 
he  had  left  behind  him  this  burning  glass  and  some 
other  small  articles,  and  asked  that  they  be  presented 
to  the  little  girl  as  a  souvenir  of  his  visit.  These 
articles  came  down  in  the  Huntington  family,  and  were 
turned  over  to  Miss  Fuller's  family  after  the  death,  in 
1885,  of  Lady  Sarah  E.  Huntington — the  last  of  four 
sisters  to  whom  E.  C.  Stedman  wrote:  "Ladies  Ladies 
Huntington,  your  father  served  we  know  as  'Aide-de- 
camp to  Washington,'  you  often  told  us  so." 

Miss  Roxana  H.  Vivian,  of  Chicago,  has  presented 
a  copy  of  the  Cambridge  University  Calendar  for  the 
year  1815.  Among  the  innumerable  details  concerning 
faculty,  curriculum,  and  other  phases  of  Cambridge 
history,  we  find  a  regulation  of  one  of  the  colleges 
which  sets  forth  a  unique  method  of  guarding  against 
loss  of  books  from  the  library.  The  valuable  library 
of  manuscripts  that  had  been  left  by  Archbishop  Parker 
to  Bene't  College  (Corpus  Christi)  was  "under  the 
following  particular  restrictions:" 

"Every  year,  on  the  6th  of  August,  it  is  to  be  visited 
by  the  Master  or  Locum-Tenentes  of  Trinity  hall  and 
Caius,  with  two  Scholars  on  Archbishop  Parker's 
foundation,  and  if,  on  examination  of  the  library, 
twenty-five  books  are  missing,  or  cannot  be  found  with- 
in six  months,  the  whole  collection  devolves  to  Caius. 
In  that  case  the  Masters  or  Locum-Tenentes  of  Trinity 
hall  and  Bene't,  with  two  scholars  on  the  same  founda- 
tion, are  the  visitors;  and  if  Caius  college  be  guilty  of 
the  like  neglect,  the  books  to  be  delivered  up  to  Trinity 
hall;  then  the  Masters  or  Locum-Tenentes  of  Caius 
and   Bene't,   with   two   such   scholars,   become   the   in- 
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spectors;  and  in  case  of  default  on  the  part  of  Trinity 
hall,  the  whole  collection  reverts  back  to  its  former 
order." 

It  is  pleasant  to  report  that  the  Archbishop's  library 

is  still  preserved  at  Corpus  Christi  college   (formerly 

called  Bene't,  because  of  its  location  near  the  Church 

of  St.   Benedict),  notwithstanding  a  regulation  which 

might   have   made   it   a    forerunner   of  the   "traveling 

libraries"  of  today. 
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BIBLIA  CUM  GLOSSIS   (1481) 


By  Albert  C.  Baugh 

The  library  has  just  acquired  a  work  of  much  im- 
portance to  students  of  the  Middle  Ages,  a  Biblia  cum 
glossis. 

As  a  being  endowed  with  imagination  man  is  gener- 
ally not  content  with  the  concrete  or  the  literal.  He 
sees  books  in  the  running  brooks,  sermons  in  stones. 
Medieval  man  may  not  have  been  more  disposed  to- 
wards symbolism  than  we  are,  but  he  gave  expression 
to  it  more  readily.  He  was  particularly  fond  of  al- 
legory. Allegory  hides  a  meaning  so  that  it  will  be  in 
fairly  plain  sight,  and  this  not  too  difficult  form  of 
mental  activity  appealed  to  an  age  characterized  at 
times  by  a  certain  immaturity.  Perhaps  nowhere  was 
the  tendency  to  embody  hidden  meanings,  or  discover 
them,  so  frequent  as  in  matters  of  religion  and  it  is 
therefore  not  surprising  that  the  Bible  was  thought  to 
contain  on  almost  every  page  more  than  met  the  eye. 
The  words  of  scripture,  though  seemingly  plain  enough, 
needed  to  have  their  meaning  brought  out  by  appropri- 
ate commentary.  This  commentary  was  authoritatively 
supplied  by  the  early  Fathers. 

The  authority  of  the  Fathers  was  affirmed  by  the 
Council  presided  over  by  Pope  Gelasius  at  Rome  in 
494,  which  published  a  catalogue  of  the  writings  con- 
sidered authoritative  and  indicated  those  which  were 
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not  to  be  accepted.  The  fifth  general  council  (553) 
hkevvise  enumerated  the  Fathers  and  Doctors  of  the 
Church  whose  writings  it  followed — Athanasius, 
Hilary,  Basil,  Augustine,  and  a  number  of  others. 
Henceforth  their  importance  was  always  acknowledged. 
But  in  time  two  rather  different  points  of  view  grew  up 
regarding  what  may  be  called  the  finality  of  their  ut- 
terances. One  view  held  that  what  they  had  written 
might  be  supplemented.  What  they  had  done  in  in- 
terpreting the  Scriptures  might  be  done  also  by  others. 
For  example,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century 
Bede  felt  quite  free  to  indulge  in  exegesis  on  his  own 
account.  But  by  the  end  of  that  century  a  different 
view  was  taken  by  Alcuin,  who  came  at  Charlemagne's 
invitation  from  York  and  became  abbot  of  St.  Martin's 
at  Tours.  This  view,  as  stoutly  maintained  by  his  pupil 
and  successor  in  the  abbey,  Fredegis,  and  by  that  other 
famous  pupil,  Rabanus  Maurus,  held  that  the  writings 
of  the  Fathers  contained  the  complete  body  of  valid 
doctrine,  that  there  was  no  need  to  enlarge  upon  it, 
and  that  under  no  circumstances  did  it  admit  of  altera- 
tion. It  is  easy  to  see  that  if  such  an  attitude  had  pre- 
vailed, religious  thought  would  have  died  of  starvation. 
It  could  not  have  continued  indefinitely  to  feed  upon 
itself,  and  under  Alcuin's  followers  any  independence 
of  mind  would  have  been  impossible.  Fortunately 
such  uncompromising  conservatism  did  not  satisfy  every 
one.  It  was  vigorously  opposed,  for  example  by  Ago- 
bard  of  Lyons.  The  consequence  was  that  up  to  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  there  continued  to  be 
two  schools  of  thought, — what  may  be  called  respec- 
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tiv'ely  the  patristic  and  the  scholastic  approaches. 

Whether  the  words  of  the  Fathers  were  taken  as  the 
final  authority  or  as  a  point  of  departure  for  further 
discussion,  they  needed  to  be  gathered  together  and 
made  accessible  in  convenient  form.  So  much  of  the 
discussion  of  any  question  in  the  Middle  Ages  involved 
an  appeal  to  authority  that  the  words  of  the  Fathers 
were  constantly  needed  whether  thought  of  as  a  body 
of  revealed  truth  or  as  a  source  of  support  for  opinions 
independently  formed.  From  the  ninth  century  on 
these  began  to  be  collected  into  extensive  commentaries 
on  various  books  of  the  Bible.  The  process  is  illustrated 
perhaps  at  its  best  in  the  work  of  i\nselm  of  Laon  {d. 
1117),  who  is  appropriately  known  as  Doctor  Scholas- 
ticus.  But  even  in  this  form  the  opinions  of  the  great 
commentators  were  not  as  accessible  as  they  might  be. 
They  were  not  arranged  systematically.  A  further 
step  was  taken  when  they  were  digested  in  collections 
known  as  Sentences.  The  most  famous  work  of  this 
type  was,  of  course,  the  Ouattuor  Libri  Sententiarum 
of  Peter  Lombard,  compiled  about  1150.  Here  the 
authorities  are  quoted  on  a  great  variety  of  topics  rang- 
ing from  the  attributes  of  God,  predestination,  the 
nature  of  evil,  through  matters  connected  with  Crea- 
tion, the  Incarnation,  Redemption,  the  Last  Judgment, 
Heaven,  and  Hell.  Differences  of  opinion  are  some- 
times resolved  but  more  often  left  open.  This  made  It 
an  admirable  book  for  students  and  It  was  a  standard 
textbook  for  three  centuries  in  the  universities.  But 
it  still  left  something  to  be  desired  if  what  one  wanted 
was  the  comments  of  the  Fathers  on  Genesis  one  or  on 
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the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  The  answer  to  this  demand 
was  the  glossed  Bible,  the  Biblia  cum  glossis. 

It  would  be  easy  nowadays  to  compile  a  collection 
of  interpretations  arranged  verse  by  verse  according  to 
the  Biblical  text.  We  have  not  only  the  division  of 
the  books  of  the  Bible  into  chapters,  which  the  later 
Middle  Ages  had,  but  also  the  division  of  chapters  into 
numbered  verses,  which  they  did  not  have.  The  most 
practical  method  for  the  medieval  mind  was  to  attach 
the  commentary  immediately  to  the  text.  Brief  an- 
notations could  be  written  between  the  lines,  longer 
comment  in  the  margins.  In  manuscripts  a  three-column 
page  was  adopted.  In  the  middle  column  the  Biblical 
text  was  written  in  large  letters  with  enough  space  be- 
tween the  lines  to  accommodate  short  annotations.  The 
side  columns  of  about  the  same  width  as  the  center, 
together  often  with  considerable  space  at  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  page,  were  devoted  to  extended  com- 
mentary taken  from  the  early  Fathers.  We  thus  have 
what  came  to  be  known  as  the  glossa  interlinearis  and 
the  glossa  ordtnaria. 

The  glossa  interlinearis  has  long  been  attributed  to 
Anselm  of  Laon  and  the  glossa  ordinaria  to  Walafrid 
Strabo.  Neither  attribution  can  any  longer  be  accepted. 
Walafrid  lived  in  the  ninth  century  and  the  glossa 
ordinaria,  as  internal  evidence  shows,  is  a  product  of 
the  later  twelfth  century.  As  for  the  glossa  inter- 
linearis, H.  H.  Glunz  in  a  very  searching  study  of  The 
Vulgate  in  England  (Cambridge,  1933)  has  shown 
such  close  correspondence  between  the  gloss  and  the 
source   of   Peter    Lombard's    commentaries    as    leaves 
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little  doubt  that  the  great  Lombard  is  its  author.  In- 
deed it  now  seems  as  though  both  glossae  must  be 
considered  in  the  main  his  work. 

It  is  evident  that  a  Bible  so  heavily  loaded  with  com- 
mentary would  fill  several  large  volumes,  and  in  the 
days  of  manuscript  books  a  work  of  this  sort  would  be 
almost  prohibitive  in  cost.  As  a  matter  of  fact  no 
complete  Biblia  cum  glossis  in  manuscript  is  known.  As 
one  examines  the  catalogues  of  medieval  libraries  one 
finds  generally  a  few  books  of  the  Bible,  such  as  the 
Gospels,  entered  as  cum  glossa.  These  are  not  uncom- 
mon. It  was  the  invention  of  printing  that  made  prac- 
ticable the  production  of  the  whole  Bible  on  such  a 
scale. 

The  first  printed  Biblia  cum  glossis  was  produced  at 
Strassburg  by  Adolph  Rusch.  It  has  no  title  page 
or  colophon.  According  to  the  Gesamtkatalog  der 
JViegendrucke  (No.  4282)  it  dates  from  shortly  after 
September  23,  1481.  It  is  in  four  large  folio  volumes 
with  the  larger  initial  letters  in  red  or  blue.  The  Biblical 
text  occupies  but  a  small  part  of  each  page,  a  sort  of 
box  framed  in  a  solid  mass  of  commentary  in  somewhat 
smaller  type.  The  lines  of  text  are  irregularly  spaced 
to  accommodate  one  or  more  lines  of  interlinear  in- 
terpretation in  a  still  smaller  font.  The  whole  is  pleas- 
ing in  layout  and  the  printing  as  clear  as  can  be  expected 
of  black  letter.  It  is  this  handsome  edition  which  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  library  has  just  acquired. 
Its  acquisition  was  made  possible  by  the  Friends  of  the 
Library. 
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What  Is  the  importance  of  such  a  work  to  scholars? 
It  must  be  more  than  a  show  piece  or,  much  as  we 
should  like  to  have  rare  and  beautiful  books,  Its  pur- 
chase would  not  be  justified.  Its  Importance  lies  in  Its 
value  to  scholars  working  In  the  Middle  Ages,  to  stu- 
dents of  medieval  literature  and  medieval  philosophy. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  no  sharp  line  was  drawn  between 
the  text  of  the  Bible  and  the  words  of  those  great  early 
churchmen  who  had  revealed,  It  was  believed,  the  true 
meaning  embodied  In  that  text.  The  poet  who  treated 
Biblical  themes  was  as  likely  to  draw  his  Inspiration 
from  the  great  body  of  thought  that  had  grown  up 
about  Biblical  story  as  from  the  canonical  text  Itself. 
A  German  scholar,  for  example,  has  recently  tried  to 
show  that  Orm  used  as  the  source  for  his  monumental 
poem,  the  Ormulum,  the  very  Biblia  cum  glossis  that  Is 
printed  in  this  edition  of  1481.  This  is  not  the  place 
to  inquire  whether  or  not  he  has  proved  his  case.  His 
book  is  nevertheless  typical  of  the  kind  of  study  that 
could  be  pursued  in  only  a  few  places  in  this  country. 
Henceforth  Pennsylvania  will  be  one  of  those  places. 


us4^je^35^ 
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TRAVELING  WITH 
ROBERT  MONTGOMERY  BIRD 

[Second  Instalment^] 

After  two  days  in  Augusta  Bird  resumed  his  journey 
toward  New  Orleans,  traveling  by  mail  coach  over 
roads  alternating  between  sand  and  mud,  through 
country  "gradually  rising  into  hills,  and  assuming  the 
character  of  a  pine  barren,  which  it  wears  to  Warren- 
ton,  and,  in  fact,  between  most  of  the  towns."  At 
midnight  a  broken  axle  caused  the  first  misadventure  of 
the  trip.  The  passengers  were  transferred,  "after 
two  hours'  sleeping  and  waiting,  to  a  corn  waggon — a 
horrid  vehicle  and  thrice  ten  times  horrid  road — and 
yet  amusing,  going  so  fast."  In  this  they  rode  twenty- 
three  miles,  to  Warrenton. 

Bird  found  little  in  the  South  that  he  admired,  other 
than  attractive  spots  of  beauty  or  picturesque  scenery 
here  and  there.  "This  vile  South,"  he  wrote  to  the 
Mayers,  "is  the  clime  of  flowers."  His  diary  terms  the 
Ogeechee  river  "an  ugly  little  stream,"  although  on  Its 
banks  he  observed  "the  fragrant  wild  honeysuckle;  the 
wild  pink — very  pretty;  the  dogwood;  a  sort  of  lily- 
like,  five-petaled  flower,  with  low,  garlic-like  stem  and 
leaves;"  and  heard  "two  or  three  new  birds,  one  with 

^  All  quotations,  other  than  the  letter  from  New  Orleans,  are 
from  Bird's  manuscript  diary  or  from  the  first  draft  of  the  New 
Orleans  letter. 
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a  simple  song  but  with  a  whistle  of  the  most  delicious 
and  bewitching  music  and  tenderness."  Warrenton  was 
"a  poor  hamlet"  where  "the  only  things  agreeable  were 
the  lovely  red  roses  and  flourishing  cabbage  palms  in 
one  man's  garden."  Milledgeville,  then  the  capital  of 
the  state,  "like  other  Georgia  hamlets"  was  "a  squalid 
village  of  wood,  among  hills  of  red  clay,  warted  with 
stunted  pines;  the  Governor's  house  of  frame,  and 
little;  the  S.  House  pitiful;  the  penitentiary  ludicrous." 
In  the  first  draft  of  his  letter  from  New  Orleans  the 
city  of  Columbus  is  apostrophized  thus:  "Columbus! 
how  presumptuous  thy  title !  how  ludicrous  the  as- 
sociation of  its  sublime  music  with  the  spectacle  of  thy 
beggarly  ugliness!    Here  art  thou  straggling  over  the 

green  bluff  of  a  most  majestic  river ."    Macon  was 

described  as  "the  miserable  town  called  Macon — one 
of  those  squalid  villages  which  the  Georgians  call 
cities."  The  people  seem  to  have  had  a  reputation  for 
running  wild,  like  the  Bermuda  grass  which  spread 
from  farm  to  farm.  Bird  was  told,  killing  everything 
else;  for  Georgia  colloquialisms  declared  that  it  was 
"the  most  rapid  place"  ["full  of  reckless  daredevils, 
who  live  hard  and  fast'^]  and  that  "it  ban^s  [exceeds] 
all  the  other  towns."  It  was  "a  quarrelsome  place," 
Bird  wrote;  "its  young  men  cowardly  and  ferocious, 
always  armed  like  assassins  and  quarreling  like  such — 
shooting  each  other  in  a  dastardly  manner,  only  taking 
care  to  make  it  seem  probable  that  they  shot  only  in 
self  defence.  They  are  always  acquitted,  unless  poor, 
when  the  law  acts  righteously  enough." 

The  road  to  Milledgeville  "ran  through  a  French- 
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man's  plantation,  and  on  each  side  were  rows  or  hedges, 
thick,  of  the  Cherokee  rose — white  and  pretty,  but 
defiled  by  a  horrid  fence  put  up  by  the  Frenchman's 
successor,  who  chose  to  neglect  the  roses."  The  name 
of  the  flower  caused  Bird's  sympathy  for  the  Indian 
and  his  dislike  of  Georgia  to  overflow.  "Poor  Cher- 
okees !  Your  destiny  is  known;  but  Georgia,  though 
she  strike  ye  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  yet  has  she 
permitted  your  name  to  rest  on  a  humble  flower.  The 
boon  [  ?]  seems  a  mockery.  But  while  that  flower  keeps 
for  your  memory  the  pity  and  admiration  of  posterity, 
what  a  stench  of  shame  shall  be  sent  up  by  the  foul 
rank  weeds  that  have  overgrown  the  fields  of  your 
oppressor." 

At  Milledgeville  the  driver  of  the  coach  [italics  are 
Bird's]  ciined  with  the  passengers,  as  he  had  also 
"supped"  with  them  at  Augusta;  this.  Bird  noted,  was 
a  common  practice  in  the  South  and  the  West.  The 
journey  was  then  continued,  but  at  eleven  that  night  the 
coach  was  upset,  and  the  passengers  remained  with  the 
baggage  and  the  newspaper  mail  until  nine  the  next 
morning,  in  what  Bird  called  "a  haunted  spot."  The 
adventure  is  described  more  fully  in  the  New  Orleans 
letter,  but  the  diary  gives  the  first  impressions,  hastily 
jotted  down :  "Two  slept.  No  fire,  no  food.  Mist, 
winds,  stars  and  clouds.  The  first  happiness  of  solitude 
— then  weariness — then  pain.  The  distant  rising  of  a 
breeze  up  the  hill  or  down  the  valley — the  rustling  of 
the  pines,  etc.  Distant  dogs — the  deer — the  rabbits — 
the  bear.   Morning.  The  turkeys  heard.   The  negroes." 

"This  calamity,"  Bird  wrote  in  the  first  draft  of  his 
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letter  from  New  Orleans,  "instead  of  being  made  an 
argument  with  the  contractors  to  send  me  forward  with 
double  expedition,  served  them  as  an  excuse  to  detain 
me  two  days"  at  Macon.  When  the  stage  at  last  pulled 
away  from  that  turbulent  town,  at  1.30  Sunday  morn- 
ing, U.S.  Senator  Forsyth,  late  Governor  of  Georgia, 
was  a  fellow-passenger.  He  had  recently  "been 
burned  and  cannonaded  in  effigy  at  Macon,"  in  the 
course  of  which  entertainment  one  of  the  mob  had  shot 
off  his  own  arm.  From  Macon  the  route  ran  through 
Columbus,  on  the  "noble  Chattahoochee,  with  lofty 
banks,  well  wooded  and  wide,"  to  Montgomery,  Ala., 
going  through  the  heart  of  the  Creek  nation,  and  here 
Bird  had  to  make  his  way  on  foot  and  by  hiring  a 
private  conveyance,  for  again  the  coach  had  failed  him. 
One  night  was  passed  among  the  Indians,  whom  he 
describes  as  "squalid  and  wretched.  Their  lands  are 
poor,  and  they  are  reckless.  Some  sell  wild  straw- 
berries to  travellers,  or  beg  tobacco;  some,  met  on  the 
road,  turn  moodily  from  you  into  the  forest;  some  are 
driving  cattle  on  horseback.  Some  hav^e  slaves  and 
good  farms,  and  are  thought  rich." 

At  Montgomery  Bird  gladly  took  passage  on  a  river 
steamboat.  He  had  left  Augusta  in  the  early  evening 
of  Wednesday,  April  24,  and  reached  Montgomery 
Wednesday  morning,  May  1.  The  seven  nights  and 
six  days,  two  of  them  spent  at  Macon  and  the  others  in 
jolting  over  the  "terrific  roads  of  Georgia  and  Ala- 
bama," made  him  think  "a  horse  journey  through  the 
provinces  of  Mexico  would  be  now  a  mere  joke."  From 
the  steamer,  Alabama  seemed  less  awful  than  Georgia. 
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Montgomery  was  "a  place  of  great  promise."  At  Clay- 
burn  he  enjoyed  a  view  of  great  beauty:  "The  hill  still 
rises  at  your  left,  a  deep  ravine  is  beneath  you  at  the 
right,  and  on  the  edge  of  this  the  road  continues  wind- 
ing. The  hollow,  like  the  hill,  is  covered  with  noble 
trees,  among  which  you  see  the  magnolia  grandiflora, 
one  of  the  miracles  of  the  American  forest.  You  see 
from  the  river  many  of  these  trees  rising  majestically 
and  gracefully  on  the  hillside  among  the  oaks  and 
other  trees — their  large  evergreen  leav^es  dark  and 
glossy  in  the  verdant  mass,  while  their  gigantic  flowers, 
white  and  odoriferous,  glitter  among  the  branches  like 
stars."  Mobile,  where  one  night  was  passed,  was  "a 
very  pretty  place,"  blessed,  in  the  Mansion  House, 
with  "a  large  and  good  hotel." 

On  arrival  at  New  Orleans,  Monday,  May  6,  he 
found  awaiting  him  two  letters  from  Caroline  Mayer, 
to  each  of  which  Mary  had  added  a  postscript,  one  of 
them  in  Italian.  If  he  had  not  heard  from  them  he 
would  have  been,  he  had  written  them  from  Augusta, 
"in  something  worse  than  a  passion,"  but  the  letters 
inspired  him  to  write  a  lengthy  reply,  to  composition 
of  which  he  gave  the  greatest  care.  A  first  draft  was 
written  the  day  after  his  arrival.  The  following  day 
the  entire  letter  was  even  more  carefully  re-written, 
but  was  held  back,  and  was  not  mailed  until  after  a 
postscript  had  been  added  on  Saturday.  The  first  draft 
includes  a  few  short  passages  that  were  omitted  from 
the  final  copy,  but  in  general  the  latter  follows  the  first 
very  closely.  Some  of  the  changes  may  have  been  made 
in   the   interest   of   brevity,    and   some    through   haste 
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which  made  exact  copying  too  slow,  but  many  of  them 
were  probably  designed  as  an  improvement  on  the  first 
effort.    The  final  draft  is  printed  below. 

New  Orleans,  May  8th,  1833 
(Wednesday — but  not  black  Wednesday.) 

Oh  you  dear  wretches!  if  you  have  ever  heard  of 
the  man  lost  in  the  great  Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky, 
who,  after  wandering  about  in  darkness  for  many  days 
and  nights,  lifted  up  his  eyes  to  the  black  and  flinty  roof 
of  his  prison,  to  make  his  last  appeal  to  heaven,  and 
beheld  the  Morning  Star  shining  through  the  entrance 
of  the  Cavern;  if  you  have  ever  heard  me  tell  you  how, 
once,  as  I  rambled  during  a  midsummer  day,  among  the 
hot  and  suffocating  sandhills  of  Cape  May,  and  lay 
down  at  last  under  a  pine  tree  to  die  of  thirst,  the  cry 
of  "The  Light  House!  Water,  water,  fresh  water!" 
brought  me  to  my  senses  and  my  feet,  and  sent  me 
scampering  with  life  and  joy  through  the  woods — then 
may  you  imagine  me,  day  before  yesterday,  arriving  at 
my  hotel,  after  a  journey  which  I  shall  remember  for 
life  as  a  ten  days'  nightmare,  exhausted,  spiritless,  sick, 
— sullenly  demanding  a  chamber  wherein  I  intended  to 
lock  myself  from  the  world — you  may  Imagine,  you 
dearest  sinners  of  the  earth,  how  I  was  affected  when 
mine  host,  after  demanding  whether  he  should  not  pre- 
fix a  Dr.  to  my  name,  and  receiving  a  dejected  assent, 
said  with  an  angelical  smile,  "I  have  expected  you,  sir, 
and  have  letters  for  you,"  and  displayed  immediately 
a  handful  of  them,  among  which  was  one  green  as  the 
first  leaf,  lovely  as  the  first  bud  of  a  rose  tree — the  first 
sight  of  which  was  like  the  draught  at  the  Light  House, 
or  the  view  of  the  Morning  Star — or  any  other  thing  in 
the  world  that  can  make  a  miserable  man  happy.  Oh 
the  dear  letter!  Oh  the  dear  postscript!  the  letter  so 
abusive — the  postscript  so  short.  Insatiate  wretch  that 
I  am,  a  scrape  of  the  pen  would  have  made  me  happy; 
and  yet  I  thought,  dearest  Muse,  you  might  have  cross- 
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lined  it  a  little!  I  ran  down  to  the  Mississippi.  Said 
I  to  myself,  "I  will  read  this  letter  on  the  glorious 
river,  and  I  will  feel  magnificent!"  I  felt  magnificent, 
and  I  said,  "I  will  write  a  two-sheet  answer,"  I  began 
my  two-sheet  answer,  when  in  came  a  rascal.  I  rose  up 
to  cane  him — He  had  another  letter — I  almost  kissed 
him!"  If  you  could  drink  a  tumbler  of  moonshine,  eat 
a  star,  or  smell  at  the  amaranth  of  Elysium,  then  might 
you  understand  the  beatification  of  my  spirit — My  soul 
w^as  filled  with  Nitrous  Oxide.  I  ran  to  a  bookseller's, 
and  bought  me  some  folio  post.'*  Let  little  grovelling, 
grumbling  souls  be  cased  in  the  Procrustes  limits  of 
letter  paper — My  soul  shall  fill  a  mailbag! 

Oh  children,  how  you  rail  at  me !  I  zcas  perfidious 
to  desert  you — perfidious  to  myself.  I  am  a  savage  too 
— even  like  some  of  those  Prairie  Indians,  who  give 
themselves  pain  for  no  other  reason  than,  as  they  say, 
that  pain  must  come  to  all,  and  the  sooner  one  gets  used 
to  it  the  better.  Why  did  you  not  call  me  a  serpent. 
Lady  Fingers?  There  is  one  reptile  that  stings  itself — 
I  am  a  crawling  thing  of  that  order. — I  can  teach  you 
to  abuse  me. 

-  The  letter  first  given  him  was  written  by  Caroline  April  12, 
before  his  letter  from  Charleston,  of  April  14,  had  been  received. 
The  second,  with  the  Italian  postscript,  was  a  reply  to  that 
letter,  dated  April  22. 

•'  The  letter  covers  Syi  pages  of  paper  measuring  16^/2  by  lOj/^ 
inches.  Evidence  of  an  effort  to  "polish  up"  the  style  of  the 
first  draft  is  seen  in  this  paragraph.  "The  black  roof  of  his 
dungeon"  became  "the  black  and  flinty  roof  of  his  prison."  The 
first  draft  read.  "Oh  the  dear  letter!  oh  the  dear  postscript! 
Ah,  why  was  not  the  last  a  little  longer?  How  insatiate  I  am! 
A  scrape  of  the  pen  would  have  me  happy ;  and  yet  when  I  saw 
the  sheet  filled  up,  I  thought,  miser  that  I  am,  I  thought  you 
might  have  crosslined  it  a  little."  This  was  certainly  improved 
by  the  revision.  The  remainder  of  the  paragraph  is  not  in  the 
first  draft. 
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I  like  the  P.S.  "Think  what  a  letter  would  be!" 
Dear  pupil,  your  Italian  has  delighted  me,  almost  as 
much  as  your  paintings.  You  shall  learn  to  write  Span- 
ish in  a  month — if  you  will  only  write  me  some.  You 
shall  have  no  holydays  when  I  get  back — I  think  heaven 
intended  you  should  be  a  polyglot,  as  well  as  a  painter. 
I  wonder  if  you  could  not  write  three  pages  in  some 
language  or  other?  Paint — study — write.  I  hope 
your  throat  is  well.  As  for  Caroline,  I  don't  believe 
any  thing  she  says  about  hers — and  I  can't  believe  you 
— under  three  pages.  I  am  glad  the  rosetree  knows  its 
duty — It  must  pay  you  its  daily  tribute  of  sweetness. 
It  is  sweeter  than  the  roses  of  "the  sweet  South,"  be- 
cause it  grows  in  mine  own  land;  and  you  have  hit  upon 
the  thought  of  my  own  heart  in  the  vindication  of  la 
Stella — if  not  so  radiant,  it  is  at  least  more  lovely,  in 
Philadelphia  than  in  any  other  corner  of  this  wide 
earth. 

I  brought  with  me  from  the  Alabama  river  a  collec- 
tion of  buds  of  the  great  Magnolia — the  most  majestic 
of  flowering  trees.  I  saw  its  gigantic  flowers  shining 
aloft,  among  the  dark  green  leaves,  like  planets — they 
seemed  like  so  many  Evening  Stars.  I  clambered  among 
the  branches  after  them,  lubber  as  I  was,  and  after 
risking  my  neck  thrice  a  dozen  times,  succeeded  in 
securing  such  a  knot  of  them  as  set  all  the  lady  pas- 
sengers half  mad.  They  admired  them;  they  begged  to 
see  them — to  smell  them — to  touch  them;  Oh  such 
mantel  ornaments !  they  adored  them,  they  hinted,  they 
insinuated, — they  almost  begged  them;  but  I  hardened 
my  heart  against  them — I  did  not  give  them  one.  I 
meant  them  for  Philadelphia — for  my  Minerva  and  my 
Muse.  "I  will  preserve  these  buds,"  said  I,  "according 
to  the  newspaper  recipe;  I  will  carry  them  to  New 
Orleans,  thence  ship  them  in  the  first  packet,  and  in  two 
weeks  they  will  be  blooming  on  the  table  in  Race  Street. 
Then  will  every  body  be  in  a  transport:  Miss  Mary 
will  paint  them;  Lady  Fingers  will  make  a  waltz  over 
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them,  and  call  it  the  Magnolia  Waltz;  Luciella  will 
smell  them,  and  admire  them  too  much  to  talk;  Miss 
Emily  will  make  them  the  theme  of  a  rhapsody  to  de- 
light Mr.  Frost's  heart;  every  body  will  adore  them; 
and  Mrs.  Mayer,  after  looking  on  with  great  delight, 
will  say,  'What  a  foolish  fellow  he  was,  to  climb  up  the 
tree  after  them!  He  might  have  broken  his  neck!' — It 
will  set  them  all  talking  about  me!"  I  opened  the 
letter  (the  first) — I  opened  the  box  of  buds — they 
were  all  dead,  every  villain  of  them.  Indeed  I  wish  I 
could  send  you  some.  This  vile  South  is  the  clime  of 
flowers;  the  river  banks  and  pine  barrens  are  alike 
[sic]  with  them.  You  may  rest  sometimes  in  one  spot, 
and  see  whole  acres  of  wild  woodbine,  in  the  shadow 
of  the  forest,  the  scarlet  and  the  pale;  endless  expanses 
of  wild  pinks,  one  variety  of  which  is  exceedingly 
fragrant;  great  beds  of  the  delicate  goatsbeard;  wild 
lilies;  wild  lilacs;  wild  roses;  and  a  thousand  others 
which  I  know  nothing  about.  Even  the  deserts  here 
blossom  like  the  rose;  and  the  steril  woodlands,  which 
the  hand  of  oppression  is  this  moment  wresting  from 
the  poor  Creeks,  are  all  full  of  beauty. 

Talking  of  Creeks,  I  saw  one  fellow,  one  day,  stalk- 
ing near  some  wigwams,  who  was  really  as  noble  in 
figure  and  carriage,  and  as  picturesque  in  costume,  as 
I  have  ever  imagined  a  wild  man  to  be.  He  was  full 
six  feet  high,  admirably  made — a  fact  with  which  he 
was  well  acquainted,  since  he  had  cased  his  limbs  in 
tight  leggings  and  wore  a  short  tunic,  so  as  to  make  the 
most  of  them.  This  tunic  had  all  the  usual  fringes  and 
furbelows;  and  besides  garnishing  his  person  with 
divers  pouches  and  beads,  he  had  crowned  his  flowing 
hair  with  quite  a  gorgeous-looking  scarlet  turban;  and 
he  carried  a  rod  in  his  hand  that  looked  like  the  baton 
of  a  field  marshal.  As  this  creature  approached  me 
with  the  strut  and  port  of  a  god,  his  head  elevated,  his 
eyes  neither  seeking  nor  shunning  me,  but  shining  now 
to  the  right  and  now  to  the  left,  as  if  he  felt  himself  the 
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guardian  spirit  of  his  tribe — the  very  Wahconda  of 
the  Muscogees  (Pronounce  Mus-c6-gehs — the  g  hard, 
and  the  e  as  the  PVench  e  sans  accent) — and  had 
nothing  to  do  with  looking  after  white  men — it  struck 
me  there  was  something  in  his  carriage  very  hke  such 
a  swagger  of  selfesteem  as  I  had  seen  in  Fornasari/  the 
last  time  I  saw  him  glorifying  himself  in  Broadway. 
The  very  oddity  of  this  resemblance  between  two  such 
men  rather  inclined  me  to  merriment;  and  when  I  had 
saluted  the  gentleman,  and  received  no  other  return 
than  a  most  magnificent  and  imperial  grunt  (for  really 
the  savage  was  too  proud  to  look  at  me,  or  to  move  his 
hand)  I  was  so  tickled  at  his  vainglory  that  I  burst 
Into  a  laugh.  This  insult,  for  which  I  was  instantly 
sorry — for  his  pride  was  the  only  possession  of  which 
my  countrymen  had  not  robbed  him — stung  him.  He 
halted,  wheeled  half  round,  falling  Into  an  attitude 
really  majestic  and  Apollo-like,  and  gave  me  a  look  of 
such  fierce  and  fiery  intensity  that  I  began  to  wish  I 
had  my  pistols  about  me.  However  I  was  obliged  to 
put  the  best  face  on  the  matter;  and  so,  changing  my 
laugh  to  a  smile,  I  made  him  a  low  bow,  with  a  wave  of 
the  hand  as  pompous  as  I  could  make  It,  which  he 
imitating,  and  adding  to  it  another  grunt  which  seemed 
to  me  to  have  more  of  the  character  of  a  Christian 
How-d'ye-do,  he  strode  haughtily  away. 

You  must  not  be  surprised  to  find  me  on  foot  and 
alone  in  the  wilderness.  Such  was  several  times  my 
condition — and  such  will  often  be  the  fate  of  travellers 
who  confide  In  the  roads  and  mail  contractors  of 
Georgia  and  Alabama.  In  truth  the  term  of  my  journey 
from  the  Savannah  river  to  the  Alabama  was  a  series 
of  privations  and  sufferings  which  sorely  tried  my 
philosophy.  The  first  night  on  the  road,  I  broke  down, 
and  rode  twenty-three  miles  In  a  corn  waggon.  The 
second  was  one  of  adventure  and  more  distress.    There 

^  Luciano  Fornasari,  Italian  opera  singer,  who  had  won  great 
popularity  in  New  York  in  1832  and  1833. 
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were  two  drivers;  three  passengers  occupied  the  little 
space  left  in  the  coach  by  an  unusual  number  of  great 
mails.  We  were  approaching  Macon;  it  was  eleven 
o'clock  at  night — cloudy;  my  fellow  travellers  were 
asleep,  and  I,  just  sinking  into  pleasant  visions.  I 
dreamed  I  was  walking  with  you  two  on  the  Schuylkill 
looking  for  violets  (I  have  not  seen  one  since  I  left 
Philada.)  and  had  strayed  from  you  down  the  river 
bank,  when  you  cried  out  to  me  by  name,"  "Come  here! 
come  here"!  I  was  springing  up  the  hill  to  join  you, 
when  I  woke — the  stage  coach  was  upsetting!  I  was 
undermost — but  climbing  that  bank  in  my  sleep  to  join 
you,  saved  me  from  being  crushed;  my  head  was  al- 
ready out,  and  I  was  not  hurt.  Were  you  not  my 
guardian  angels?  The  coach  had  tumbled  into  a  deep 
ravine;  the  tongue  was  broken;  the  frighted  horses 
were  plunging  back  upon  us;  still,  in  the  disorder  of  my 
senses,  I  dreamed  you  were  calling  me,  and  I  made 
another  effort,  which  placed  me  in  safety.  No  one  was 
injured:  we  mended  the  vehicle  as  well  as  we  could; 
and  sending  it  forward  with  both  drivers  and  the  more 
important  mail  bags,  consented  to  remain  with  the  rest 
of  Uncle  Sam's  property  and  our  own  luggage  until 
another  coach  could  be  sent  for  us. 

•"'The  first  draft  of  the  letter  reads:  ".  .  .  when  you  began  to 
cry  (how  familiar  we  be  in  dreams)  'Montgomery!  Mont- 
gomery I  Come  here,  come  here!'  "  This  might  seem  to  indicate 
that  Bird  was  commonly  known  by  his  middle  name.  From 
the  earliest  of  his  signatures  that  we  have,  however,  from 
letters  addressed  to  him,  and  from  other  papers,  it  seems  that 
he  was  always  known  as  Robert  M.  Bird.  The  "Montgomery" 
of  his  dream  is  explained  by  information  found  in  the  biograph- 
ical notes  left  by  his  wife.  In  his  childhood  he  was  "familiarly" 
called  "Monty,"  she  said,  and  one  passage  of  the  notes,  relating 
to  his  early  manhood,  refers  to  him  as  "Montgomery."  Ap- 
parently this  name  continued  to  be  affectionately  used  at  times, 
by  his  family  and  perhaps  by  close  friends  like  the  Mayers. 
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Before  midnight  we  were  alone.  My  two  companions 
wrapped  themselves  in  their  cloaks,  and  sheltering 
themselves  under  bushes  and  their  umbrellas,  soon  fell 
asleep.  For  myself,  as  1  was  persuaded  we  should  have 
a  bad  night;  as  I  knew  to  sleep  on  the  damp  ground, 
and  in  the  rain,  would  do  any  thing  but  cure  a  vile 
throat  I  had  brought  with  me  from  Charleston,  I 
resolved  to  watch  until  relieved  by  the  return  of  the 
carriage.  So  I  seated  myself  on  my  trunk  and  cloak 
bag,  rested  against  a  fallen  trunk,  and  began  to  con- 
sider my  situation. 

We  were  on  a  descent,  at  the  bottom  of  which,  and 
across  the  road,  ran  a  little  swampy  rivulet.  Beyond 
this  was  a  winding  ridge,  covered,  as  indeed  was  all  the 
country  about  us,  except  in  the  marshy  hollows,  with  a 
lofty  and  endless  forest  of  pines.  We  were  lying  at  the 
junction  of  the  swamp  and  pines,  so  that  the  rank  under- 
growth of  the  one  was  mingled  with  the  tall  trees  of 
the  other.  A  few  paces  below  us,  a  by  road  leading  to 
distant  plantations,  crossed  the  highway  obliquely.  I 
kept  my  eyes  open  for  a  long  time  without  difficulty; 
I  had  ample  opportunity  of  studying  the  woods  in  night 
and  solitude;  I  amused  myself  by  endeavoring  to  de- 
termine and  note  the  proper  melody  of  the  whippoor- 
wills,  several  of  which  were  screaming  at  intervals  all 
night  down  in  the  hollow;  I  tried  to  ascertain  the  points 
of  the  compass,  and  satisfy  myself  whereaway,  as  the 
sailors  say,  lay  Philadelphia, — a  matter  I  succeeded  in 
when,  at  last,  the  clouds  parted  and  gave  me  a  view  of 
the  Great  Bear,  and  then,  of  course,  I  kept  my  eyes  in 
that  direction,  and  thought  over  a  thousand  pleasant 
things  that  made  me  melancholy,  until  I  became  as 
sentimental  as  the  hero  of  such  an  occasion  should  be. 
Then  too,  in  harmony  with  such  feelings,  came  the 
gushing  of  the  wind  through  the  pine  tops — a  strange, 
mournful,  wild,  and,  sometimes,  an  unearthly  music. 
Now  you  would  hear  it  whispering  on  a  distant  hill, — 
approaching,  and  increasing  as  it  approached,  until  you 
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fancied  it  the  rattle  of  the  coming  coach  over  the  re- 
echoing roads:  then,  as  it  came  nearer,  and  extended 
right  and  left,  and  shook  the  boughs  over  my  head,  it 
seemed  to  me  like  the  noise  of  a  Hight  of  spirits  winging 
over  the  solemn  deserts;  and  then,  as  it  fled  farther  and 
farther  and  sank  lower  and  lower,  it  was  like  the  rush 
of  a  waterfall  heard  afar,  and  the  few  leaves  stirring 
about  me  seemed  like  the  sighings  of  a  living  creature 
in  the  tree  tops.  Sometimes  the  breeze  lay  so  dead,  I 
could  hear,  or  fancy  I  heard,  little  birds  stirring  on 
their  perches;  without  any  fancy  at  all,  I  could  dis- 
tinguish the  tread  of  rabbits  rustling  the  fine  straw  (so 
they  call  the  fallen  pine  leaves)  and  they  often  ran  out 
by  me.  Once  I  heard  the  baying  of  dogs  at  a  distance, 
and  soon  afterwards  a  plunging  and  crackling  in  the 
wood,  and  immediately  some  animal,  which  I  suppose 
was  a  deer,  dashed  over  the  road  within  a  few  rods  of 
me!  Now  and  then  fell  some  drops  of  rain;  but  often 
the  clouds  would  part  and  give  token  of  a  fair  morning. 
Once  or  twice  I  thought  I  heard  the  footfall  of  a  man, 
or  some  larger  animal,  in  the  wood,  but  it  did  not  occur 
to  me  to  think  of  savage  monsters  yet.  You  have  no 
idea  how  very  lonesome  and  desolate  I  felt;  It  seemed 
to  me  as  if  the  sense  of  solitude  was  increased  by  the 
presence  of  the  two  sleepers,  who  lay  like  dead  men  at 
my  feet.  I  wished  often  they  had  gone  with  the  stage 
coach. 

Some  time  after  2  o'clock  (I  could  only  tell  the  hours 
by  feeling  the  hands  of  my  watch),  thinking  of  that 
stupid  place,  Philadelphia,  I  got  drowsy,  and  began  to 
nod.  Now,  whether  it  was  a  fact  or  a  dream,  I  can't 
say,  but  several  times,  when  in  this  heavy  state,  I  was 
started  out  of  my  propriety  by  the  falling  of  feet  and 
crackling  of  twigs,  as  I  thought,  in  the  little  angle  of 
bushes  at  the  forking  of  the  roads;  yet  when  giving  my 
whole  attention  to  this  spot,  I  never  could  be  certain  I 
heard  a  repetition  of  the  sound.  So  I  persuaded  my- 
self I  had  been  dreaming, — resolved  to  dream  no  more, 
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and  fell  fast  asleep.  Did  I  dream  of  Philadelphia? 
Not  a  whit.  Still  seemed  I  to  sit  at  the  roadside  among 
the  luggage,  looking  disconsolately  down  the  hollow, 
and  listening  for  the  tardy  coach.  Again  rose  a  distant 
rattle  on  the  hills — It  was  no  longer  the  wind:  the 
villainous  contractors  had  not  forgot  us — the  coach 
was  coming — I  could  hear  its  wheels  crashing  over  the 
pebbly  ridges,  and  descending  into  the  valley,  whose 
thick  darkness  I  strove  again  to  pierce.  Well!  the 
shadows  parted — a  coach  appeared — one — another — 
a  third — What  was  the  meaning  of  that?  Gaily  and 
rapidly  they  issued  from  the  gloom,  and  rolled  up  the 
hill — they  were  full  of  people,  and  as  they  passed  me, 
(for  pass  they  did)  many  a  strange  face  peeped  out 
on  me,  and  many  a  strange  hand  waved  me  a  mocking 
salutation.  The  first  and  second  passed  me, — Would 
the  third  also?  As  it  drew  nigh,  I  strove  to  rise,  but 
seemed  chained  to  the  pine  tree  as  tightly  as  was  ever 
Prometheus  to  his  rock — yet  I  could  speak,  and  wave 
my  hand;  and  methought,  as  there  were  fair  souls  in 
that  carriage,  they  would  have  pity  on  me.  How  my 
heart  beat  when  as  they  looked  out  on  me,  I  saw  your 
own  two  faces  turned  round  on  me !  But  you  would  not 
stop — you  waved  your  hands,  and  smiled,  and  left  me. 
Your  coach  was  vanishing  up  the  hill — I  became  furious 
and  frantic,  and  broke  from  the  thraldom  of  the  pine 
tree.  I  started  up  and  listened,  confused  and  agitated, 
to  hear  the  wheels  still  rattling:  not  a  pebble  moved  on 
the  road,  not  a  leaf  stirred  in  the  wood;  but  behind  me, 
in  the  very  heart  and  silence  of  the  forest,  heard  so 
distinctly  as  to  be  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt,  came  the 
pattering  of  feet.  They  were  on  the  little  cross  road, 
striking  audibly  on  the  hard  earth,  and  not  twenty 
paces  from  me. 

I  sat  down  with  a  sort  of  stupid  instinct,  and  was 
convinced  some  animal  was  drawing  nigh.  I  could 
have  roused  one  of  my  companions  with  my  foot,  but 
was  ashamed — Why  should  I   think  the  beast  was  a 
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dangerous  one?  Besides  he  will  follow  his  path,  and 
cross  the  road  below,  without  seeing  us.  Suddenly  his 
course  was  changed — he  moved  into  the  bushes,  coming 
straight  on  the  party.  I  felt  for  a  pistol  which  in  the 
evening  I  had  placed  in  my  pocket — it  was  gone :  I 
lost  it  in  the  overturn,  and  did  not  find  it  till  morning. 
I  was  entirely  unarmed;  and  the  moment  I  made  this 
discovery,  out  came  the  beast  from  the  bushes  not  ten 
feet  from  me  !  It  was  a  bear  !  Lord,  how  I  was  scared  ! 
I  kicked  my  companion,  I  gave  a  shout,  I  grasped  up 
something  to  knock  the  bear  on  the  head — it  was  my 
hat  box!  Think  of  that!  I  was  going  to  knock  out  a 
bear's  brains,  with  a  pasteboard  bandbox, — which 
would  have  beaten  David  in  the  matter  of  Goliah 
[sic]  beyond  all  argument.  But  the  dastard  would  not 
wait  the  encounter — he  took  to  his  heels  with  prodigi- 
ous haste.  I  never  saw  a  bear  so  frightened  in  all  my 
life.« 

Saturday,  1 1th. 

I  did  really  intend  to  abscond  to  Mexico,  Lady 
Fingers,  if — But,  as  I  have  changed  my  mind,  I  will  not 
occupy  the  little  space  left  by  being  explicit.  You  see 
when  I  began,  and  when  I  finish  this  scrip — It  is  hard 
to  get  a  chance  to  write  in  this  odd  city.     I  am  drawn 

^  This  account  of  the  vanquishment  of  the  bear  both  gained  and 
lost  in  the  revision.  The  first  draft  is  as  follows:  "It  was  a 
bear!  I  was  most  horribly  frightened.  I  kicked  my  neighbour, 
and  at  one  and  the  same  time,  as  I  caught  at  something  for 
protection,  I  uttered  what  was  meant  for  a  shout.  I  don't  know 
what  sort  of  a  sound  it  was,  but  Bruin  made  a  halt,  turned 
round  a  little  bush,  and  came  to  a  second  stand,  staring  at  me, 
evidently  greatly  annoyed  to  find  himself  in  such  company.  At 
that  instant,  I  gave  the  bear  another  shout,  and  the  traveller 
another  kick,  which  served  the  purpose  of  rousing  the  latter 
worthy  and  of  sending  the  former  off  into  the  bushes,  nearly 
treading  upon  the  other  sleeper  in  his  fright.  Bless  us!  how 
we  were  frightened !  And  so  was  the  bear.  He  was  not  a  very 
big  one,  but  he  was  monstrous  ugly." 
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off  every  time  I  want  to  begin,  by  some  polite  gentleman 
or  other,  who  would  challenge  me,  if  I  showed  the  least 
desire  to  get  rid  of  him.  I  begin  to  doubt  whether  I 
have  yet  seen  a  man  who  has  not  killed  at  least  one  or 
two  friends  in  the  amiable  way  of  duelling.  Homicides 
are  here  thick  as  hops,  and  mighty  merry  dogs  they  are. 
You  recollect  seeing  6  or  7  weeks  ago  the  account  in 
the  papers  of  a  gentleman  riding  in  the  suburbs,  and 
meeting  a  fighting  party  just  as  one  of  the  principals,  "a 
splendid  young  man,"  was  shot  through  the  brain.  Yes- 
terday I  saw  the  survivor  and  victor,  the  cousin  of  the 
deceased,  who  has  since  fought  another  cousin,  and  is 
no  doubt  preparing  to  fight  a  third,  for  when  I  saw  him, 
he  was  practising  at  the  pistol  gallery.  He  is  a  sprightly 
little  Creole  rascal.  I  could  tell  you  odd  things  about 
these  duellists,  if  I  had  time. 

Next  Thursday  (the  16th  I  think)  I  go  to  Baton 
Rouge,  to  eat  a  few  dinners  with  some  planters  there- 
abouts; thence  I  proceed  to  Natchez,  where  I  shall  rest 
a  day  or  two.  If  the  savage  Augusta  and  the  "scolare 
oJDbedienta"  will  send  me  their  good  wishes  to  Nash- 
ville (Care  oi  John  Grimes,  Esq.)  I  will  find  them  there 
or  be  sure  to  have  them  sent  after  me.  But  then  you 
must  write  soon.  Lady  Fingers,  you  stole  that  "Mighty 
Empress"  from  Fanny  Kemble.^  Aren't  you  ashamed? 
Moreover  you  don't  know  how  to  spell  Wissahicon,^ 
— nor,  for  that  matter,  do  I;  but  that's  no  matter.  Oh 
you  wretches,  I  will  see  you  before  the  summer  is  over! 
Give  my  love  to  every  dear  wretch  in  the  house.  Mon- 
strous hot  here,  and  oh  the  mud !  I  am  as  strong  as  a 
dog,  and  as  brown  as  a  lion — such  tobacco  coloured 
cheeks  you  never  saw.    I  won't  wear  a  big  brimmed  hat 

'  Caroline  had  written:  "Spriny;  comes  upon  us  this  year,  not  as 
a  gentle  maiden,  coy,  and  retiring,  but  as  a  mighty  Empress 
having  conquered  the  tyrant  and  overthrown  her  foes. 

^  Spelled  Wisihicken  in  Caroline's  letter. 
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— I  love  the  lovely  brown.'^ 

Yrs.  ever, 

I  forgot,  as  in  duty  bound,  to  report  that  Mr.  Bach- 
man^"  is  well,  and  gone  mad  about  rabbits  and  new 
birds,  as  all  his  brother  naturalists  have  done  before 
him.  What  I  chiefly  admired  about  him  were  his  rose 
bushes;  but  it  was  werry  muddy  to  get  at  'em.  Phila- 
delphia is  the  paradise  of  the  world;  and  I  am  the 
Lucifer  that  has  just  been  turned  out  of  it.  Pity  me, 
you  happy  angels,  wherever  [you  are].  Think  what 
bad  piano  playing  I  have  to  listen hate  music.  Yes- 
terday I  listened  all  through  the  [Sto ]  and  praised 

it  for  an  hour,  in  fear  of  more.^^ 

''Caroline  had  written:  "I  am  glad  you  smashed  your  hat,  for 
I  know  it  would  let  the  sun  burn  you  to  a  cinder.  Get  one  as 
big  as  'all  out  doors,'  this  minute." 

^^  John  Bachman,  naturalist  and  Lutheran  clergyman,  closely 
associated  with  Audubon.  Bird  had  probably  seen  him  during 
his  five  days'  stay  in  Charleston,  where  Bachman  then  lived. 

^^  The  closing  sentences  are  partially  obscured  by  the  seal.  Bird 
was  always  extremely  fond  of  music,  but  Caroline  had  written — 
regretting  that  he  was  not  home  to  go  to  the  opera  with  them — 
"  'Tis  my  firm  belief  you  hate  music." 


^^^^^^P 
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ROSENBACH  LECTURES 


Dr.  George  Parker  Winship,  one  of  the  foremost 
scholars  in  America  in  the  field  of  bibliography  and 
the  history  of  printing,  lias  been  appointed  Fellow  in 
Bibliography  for  the  year  1940  on  the  A.  S.  W.  Rosen- 
bach  Fellowship  Foundation,  and  will  deliver  three 
public  lectures  at  the  University,  on  February  14, 
February  28,  and  March  13.  The  subjects  of  the  lec- 
tures will  be  "John  Gutenberg  and  the  First  Printed 
Bible";  "Fifteenth  Century  Printing  as  a  Craft  and 
a  Business";  "The  Bay  Psalm  Book  and  its  Printers." 
These  topics  are  particularly  appropriate  at  this  time 
in  connection  with  the  five  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  beginning  of  printing  and  the  three  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  beginning  of  printing  in  America. 

Dr.  Winship's  first  lecture  will  be  preceded  on  Jan- 
uary 31  by  an  exhibit,  which  will  be  arranged  in  the 
Exhibition  Hall  of  the  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia 
through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Lessing  J.  Rosenwald  and 
Mr.  Joseph  Widener,  who  will  lend  some  extremely 
Important  examples  of  some  of  the  earliest  printed 
books.  Dr.  Winship  will  be  introduced  by  Dr.  Rosen- 
bach  for  a  brief  talk  in  which  he  will  comment  on  the 
various  volumes  shown  in  the  exhibit.  Following  his 
talk  there  will  be  a  reception  to  Dr.  Winship. 

In  connection  with  the  third  lecture  of  the  series, 
on  March  13,  on  the  first  printing  in  English  America, 
there  will  be  another  exhibit  at  the  F>ee  Library  of 
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Philadelphia  showing  many  of  the  first  American  im- 
prints, lent  from  Dr.  Rosenbach's  collection,  including 
the  Bay  Psalm  Book,  the  first  book  printed  in  English 
North  America  (1640). 

Previous  holders  of  the  fellowship  on  this  founda- 
tion, which  was  established  by  Dr.  A.  S.  W.  Rosenbach 
in  1930,  have  been  Christopher  Morley,  Lawrence  C. 
Wroth,  Shane  Leslie,  A.  Edward  Newton,  and  Ran- 
dolph G.  Adams.  The  lectures  delivered  by  each 
Fellow  are  afterward  published  by  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Press. 

Invitations  to  the  lectures  will  be  sent  to  all  members 
of  the  Friends  of  the  Library. 
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THE  J.  P.  WICKERSHAM  CRAWFORD 
MEMORIAL  COLLECTION 


By  Otis  H.  Green 

Through  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Crawford,  the  li- 
brary of  Professor  J.  P.  Wickersham  Crawford,  pro- 
fessor of  Romance  Languages  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  from  1914  until  his  death  on  September 
22,  1939,  has  been  given  to  the  University,  together 
with  a  fund,  derived  both  from  gifts  from  Mrs.  Craw- 
ford and  friends  and  from  the  sale  of  duplicates  in  the 
Crawford  library  not  needed  by  the  University,  which 
will  be  used  for  the  purchase,  upon  the  requisition  of 
the  University  Librarian,  of  books  in  the  field  of 
romance  languages,  books  so  purchased  to  be  marked 
by  the  book  plate  selected  for  Dr.  Crawford's  personal 
library. 

The  Crawford  collection  was  a  scholar's  working 
library,  covering  the  general  field  of  the  romance 
languages.  In  the  more  limited  field  of  Dr.  Craw- 
ford's specialty,  Spanish  literature  of  the  Renaissance, 
it  was  a  research  library,  containing  numerous  first 
editions  or  early  editions  of  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
century  Spanish  books,  together  with  numerous  photo- 
static and  microfilm  copies  of  old  and  rare  works  found 
only  in  European  libraries. 

This  collection,  as  it  is  now  incorporated  into  the 
University  library,  contains  some   1200  volumes.     Its 
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chief  strength  Hes  in  the  field  of  the  Spanish  lyric  of 
the  Golden  Age.  It  thus  constitutes  a  marvellous  sup- 
plement to  the  collection  of  early  Italian  poetry  in  the 
Macauley  collection  and  makes  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  a  center  of  prime  importance  for  the 
study  of  the  Renaissance  lyric  in  these  two  literatures, 
so  closely  inter-related  during  that  period. 

Important  items  are  Todas  las  obras  de  Juan  de 
Mena,  1592,  the  1549  and  1576  editions  of  the  works 
of  Boscdn  and  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  the  Segiindo 
cancionero  of  Montemayor,  1558  (film),  the  Floresta 
of  Ramirez  Pagan,  1562  (film),  the  Coplas  sobre 
Lepanto  of  Granado,  1571  (film),  Cosme  de  Aldana's 
Octavas  y  Canciones  espiritiiales,  1578  (film),  the 
Obras  of  Lomas  Cantorral,  1578  (photostat),  the 
Obras  of  Romero  de  Cepeda,  1582  (film),  the  Primera 
parte  del  Cortes  Valeroso  of  Gabriel  Lasso  de  la  Vega, 
1588  (photostat),  the  Vergel  de  Flores  divinas  of 
Juan  Lopez  de  Vueda,  1588,  the  Rimas  of  Vicente 
Espinel,  1591  (photostat),  and  Gregorio  Silvestre's 
Obras,  1599   (photostat). 

All  of  the  foregoing  are  collections  of  poetical  works. 
Contemporary  literary  theory  appears  in  El  arte 
poetica  castellana  of  Miguel  Sanchez  de  Lima,  1580 
(photostat)  ;  the  edition,  with  commentary  by  Fran- 
cisco Sanchez  de  las  Brozas,  of  the  works  of  Garcilaso 
de  la  Vega,  1574,  and  of  Juan  de  Mena,  1582,  bound 
together  in  an  edition  of  1765-1766  with  El  Brocense's 
Opera  poetica  latina  et  hispanica;  and  Diaz  Rengifo's 
Arte  poetica  espanola,  in  an  edition  of  c.  1759.  Rela- 
tions   with    other    literatures    are    represented    by    La 
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Ulisea  de  Homero,  1556,  translated  by  Gonzalo  Perez, 
secretary  to  Philip  II,  the  Eglogas  de  Virgil'w,  trans- 
lated by  Cristobal  de  Mesa,  1618,  the  Heroyda 
Ovidiana.  Dido  a  Eneas,  of  Sebastian  de  Alvarado  y 
Alvear,  1628;  Petrarch's  Triiinfos,  translated  by 
Hernando  de  Hozes,  1554  (Him),  his  Sonetos,  Can- 
ciones,  madrigales  y  scxtinas,  translated  by  Salomon 
Usque,  1567  (film),  and  also  a  photostat  of  Francisco 
Trenado  de  Ayllon's  manuscript  Comentario  [j  ti'a- 
diiccion]  del  Petrarca,  dated  1595  and  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum  (see  Gayangos,  Catalogue,  I,  p,  17). 
There  are  also  a  photostat  of  Auzias  March's  Obras, 
translated  by  Montemayor,  1562,  a  photostat  of  Al- 
ciati's  Emblemas,  translated  by  Daza,  1549,  and  a  copy 
of  the  1573  edition  of  Urrea's  translation  of  the 
Orlando  Furioso. 

The  poets  of  the  latter  years  of  the  Golden  Age  are 
equally  well  represented.  There  is  a  film  of  Heredia's 
Guinalda  de  Venus  casta,  1603,  a  photostat  of  the  1605 
Romancero  general,  and  of  Rey  de  Artieda's  Discursos, 
epistolas  y  epigramas  de  Artemidoro,  published  in  the 
same  year.  There  is  a  copy  of  Cristobal  de  Mesa's 
Rimas,  1606,  and  a  photostat  of  the  1611  edition  of 
this  work,  together  with  a  film  of  his  Valle  de  Idgrimas, 
1607.  There  are  copies  of  Lope  de  Vega's  Rimas 
sacras  in  the  1611  edition,  and  the  1634  edition  of  his 
Rimas  humanas  y  divinas  del  licenciado  Tome  de 
Burguillos.  There  are  a  photostat  of  Salas  Barbadillo's 
Rimas  castellanas,  1618,  films  of  Antonio  Lopez  de 
Vega's  Lirica  poesia,  1620,  of  Colodrero  Villalobos' 
Rimas,  1629,  and  of  the  latter's  Alpheo,  1639.     Gon- 
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gora  appears  in  an  edition  of  1659,  and  Pellicer's  Lec- 
ciones  solemnes  a  las  Obras  de  don  Luis  de  Gongora, 
in  an  edition  of  1630.  There  are  1634  editions  of  Vil- 
lamediana  and  of  the  brothers  Leonardo  de  Argensola, 
and  a  1668  edition  of  Quevedo's  Parnaso  espanol. 

The  Spanish  Renaissance  epic  is  represented  by  four 
works:  Ercilla's  Araucana,  1597,  and  Lope  de  Vega's 
Jerusalen  conquistada,  1609,  Suarez  de  Figueroa's 
Espana  defendida,  1612,  and  Lopez  de  Zarate's  Inven- 
c'wn  de  la  cruz,  1648. 

Non-poetic  works  were  not  chosen  by  Dr.  Crawford 
with  a  view  to  sequence  or  completeness.  There  are, 
however,  items  of  genuine  scholarly  interest,  of  greater 
or  less  rarity,  some  of  them  extremely  difficult  to  ac- 
quire today.  Among  the  latter  are  a  1576  edition  of 
Cristobal  de  las  Casas'  Vocahiilario  de  la  lengua  tos- 
cana  y  castellana,  a  1593  edition  of  the  Chronica  del 
famoso  cavallero  Cid  Ruy  Diez  Campeador,  the  Brus- 
sels, 1614,  edition  of  Cervantes'  Novelas  Exemplares 
(there  is  also  a  1629  Italian  translation  of  this  work), 
a  1621  edition  (imperfect)  of  Lope  de  Vega's  Deci- 
maqtiinta  Parte,  and  a  first  edition  of  Suarez  de 
Figueroa's  Plaza  universal.  In  the  drama  there  are 
photostats  of  Giiete's  Comedia  Tesorina,  1551,  Juan 
de  la  Cueva's  Obras,  1582;  the  anonymous  collection 
Migajas  del  ingenio  v  entretenimiento  apacible  (n.d., 
late  seventeenth  century),  the  Obras  of  Antonio 
Hurtado  de  Mendoza,  1690,  and  a  1691  Calderon. 
Miscellaneous  items  are  the  Proverbios  morales  of 
Alonso  de  Barros,  1608,  a  work  by  the  same  title  of 
Antonio  Guajardo  y  F^ajardo,   1614,  Lope  de  Vega's 
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Los  pastores  de  Belen,  1616,  Aleman's  Guzman  de 
Alfarache  in  an  edition  of  1619,  Gracian  Dantisco's 
Galateo  espanol,  1621,  Antonio  Hurtado  de  Mendoza's 
Convocacion  de  las  Cortes  de  Cast'iUa  y  Juramento  del 
Principe  don  Baltasar  Carlos,  1632. 

A  few  Italian  items  in  Dr.  Crawford's  library  add  to 
the  value  of  the  University's  Italian  collection:  an  edi- 
tion of  Petrarch  with  commentary  by  Filelfo  and 
Antonio  da  Tempo  (1507  or  1522;  the  title  page  is 
injured),  the  Commedie  of  Gelli,  1552,  L'historia 
spagnuola  of  Anton  Giulio  Brignole  Sale,  1649, 
Marino's  La  Francia  consolata,  1619  and  La  Galeria 
del  cavalier  Marino,  c.  1620. 
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OUR  NEW  CHINESE  COLLECTION 

By  Derk  Bodde 

In  the  fall  of  1938,  coincident  with  the  establish- 
ment in  the  Graduate  School  of  courses  on  the  Chinese 
language  and  Chinese  civilization,  the  University  Li- 
brary was  the  recipient  of  a  generous  three-year  grant 
from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  given  for  the  pur- 
pose of  building  up  its  collection  of  books  on  China. 
China,  as  the  original  home  of  printing,  should  have 
a  peculiar  interest  for  all  book  lovers,  and  Chinese 
literature  is  one  of  the  richest  in  the  world;  indeed,  it 
has  been  estimated  that  prior  to  1800  China  had  pro- 
duced more  printed  books  than  the  rest  of  the  world 
nt  that  time  put  together.  The  Library  is  indeed  for- 
tunate to  have  this  opportunity  of  enlarging  its  hold- 
ings on  a  country  whose  civilization  has  In  late  years 
received  increasing  attention  in  the  curricula  of  Amer- 
ican institutions  of  learning. 

The  new  acquisitions  of  the  Library  may  be  con- 
veniently divided  Into  two  parts:  (1)  books  on  China 
written  in  western  languages,  and  (2)  books  in  Chinese. 
A  year  ago  the  Library  had  a  fairly  good,  but  far  from 
complete,  collection  of  western  books  on  China,  while 
as  regards  books  In  Chinese  it  was  almost  totally  de- 
ficient. At  the  present  time,  only  a  little  more  than  a 
year  since  the  Rockefeller  grant  began  to  operate,  and 
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with  almost  two  years  still  to  go,  the  Library  has  al- 
ready acquired  the  great  majority  of  western  works  of 
fundamental  Importance  in  the  Chinese  field,  save  for 
certain  out-of-print  books  and  some  of  the  more  ex- 
pensive art  publications;  at  the  same  time  a  promising 
start  has  been  made  tovv^ard  the  building  up  of  a  library 
of  books  in  the  Chinese  language. 

(1)   f Fes  tern  books  on  China: 

The  situation  as  regards  this  group  may  best  be 
judged  by  turning  to  the  pages  of  the  authoritative 
bibliography  compiled  by  Charles  S.  Gardner:  A  Union 
List  of  Selected  Western  Books  on  China  in  American 
Libraries  (American  Council  of  Learned  Societies, 
1938).  According  to  this  bibliography,  which  lists  a 
total  of  350  book  titles  and  21  periodicals  of  funda- 
mental importance  In  the  Chinese  field,  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  In  1938  possessed  165  of  the  350 
books,  and  11  of  the  21  periodicals.  This  gave  it  a 
position  of  seventeenth  among  the  seventy-six  libraries 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  whose  holdings  are 
listed  in  this  bibliography.  Since  that  time,  however, 
the  holdings  of  the  Library  have  been  Increased,  so  that 
they  now  include  284  of  the  350  book  titles,  and  19  of 
the  21  periodicals.  This  has  enabled  the  Library  to 
improve  its  standing,  so  that  now  (as  compared  with 
the  holdings  of  the  other  libraries  as  listed  for  1938 
in  the  Gardner  bibliography),  it  occupies  the  position 
of  ninth  place. 

Not  only  this,  however,  but  about  100  other  titles 
not  listed  In  Gardner's  bibliography  have  also  been  ac- 
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quired.  These  cover  a  wide  field  of  interest,  including 
such  subjects  as  archaeology,  art,  history,  philosophy, 
literature,  music,  economics,  folklore,  language  and  a 
host  of  other  topics.  They  range  in  time  from  studies 
made  on  one  of  the  earliest  representatives  of  the 
human  race,  the  Peking  Man,  who  lived  about  half  a 
million  years  ago,  down  to  the  political  doctrines  of 
the  late  Sun  Yat-sen.  Some  of  the  acquisitions  are 
works  of  considerable  bulk.  Thus  a  year  ago  the  Li- 
brary possessed  only  the  first  eight  volumes  of  Henri 
Dore's  Recherches  sur  les  superstitions  en  Chine, 
whereas  since  that  time  the  remaining  ten  volumes  of 
this  extremely  important  work  have  been  procured. 

(2)   Books  in  Chinese: 

Despite  the  present  unsettled  conditions  in  China, 
which  make  book  buying  there  difficult,  several  thou- 
sand Chinese  works,  covering  all  phases  of  Chinese 
civilization,  have  already  been  acquired.  Of  these, 
undoubtedly  the  most  outstanding  is  a  copy  of  what  is 
the  world's  largest  encyclopedia,  the  Kn  Chin  T'u-shu 
Chi-ch'eng  or  Complete  Collection  of  Illustrations  and 
Writings  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Times.  This  stu- 
pendous work,  compiled  under  imperial  decree  by  a 
large  group  of  Chinese  scholars,  was  first  published  in 
1726  in  10,000  chiian  or  books,  comprising  more  than 
800,000  pages  and  containing  about  100,000,000 
Chinese  characters.  The  English  sinologist,  Lionel 
Giles,  writing  about  the  encyclopedia  in  the  year  1911, 
describes  its  printing  as  "perhaps  the  greatest  typo- 
graphical feat  that  the  world  has  seen,"  and  estimates 
that  it  is  between  three  and  four  times  the  size  of  the 
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eleventh  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britanmca}  The 
copy  recently  acquired  by  the  Library  is  a  facsimile 
reprint  in  800  volumes,  published  in  instalments  by  the 
China  Book  Company,  Shanghai,  beginning  in  the  year 
1934. 

The  contents  of  this  work  consist  of  illustrations  and 
of  excerpts,  often  very  lengthy,  culled  from  almost  all 
works  of  Chinese  literature,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
and  covering  the  entire  field  of  Chinese  learning  as  it 
existed  in  the  early  eighteenth  century.  The  encyclo- 
pedia is  divided  into  thirty-two  main  divisions,  having 
such  titles  as  "Astronomy  and  Mathematics,"  "Political 
Divisions  of  China,"  "Foreign  Countries,"  "The  Em- 
peror," "Clan  and  Family  Names,"  "Religion,"  "The 
Vegetable  Kingdom,"  etc.  These  main  divisions  are 
subdivided  into  a  total  of  6,109  subheads,  each  given 
such  titles  as  "The  Eye,"  "Gold-fish,"  "Buddhism," 
etc.,  etc.,  and  these  are  in  their  turn  further  divided 
into  innumerable  sub-subdivisions.  Under  the  topic 
headings  of  the  latter,  the  relevant  excerpts  from 
Chinese  literature  are  grouped  in  chronological  order. 

Less  spectacular  than  the  above  encyclopedia,  but  of 
no  less  importance,  are  several  modern  compendiums 
of  Chinese  literature  which  have  been  purchased  by  the 
Library.  These  compendiums  consist  of  collections  of 
fundamentally  important  Chinese  works,  and  are  some- 
what similar  in  their  idea  to  such  a  series  as  the  Loeh 
Classical  Library,  but  much  broader  in  scope,  inasmuch 

^  Lionel  Giles,  An  Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Chinese  Ency- 
clopaedia, Ch'in  Ting  Ku  Chin  T' u  Shu  Chi  Ch'eng,  London, 
1911. 
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as  they  are  not  restricted  to  any  one  field,  but  cover  all 
four  of  the  major  divisions  of  Chinese  literature,  name- 
ly Classics,  Histories,  Philosophers  and  Belles  Lettres. 
One  such  collection  recently  acquired  is  the  Ssu-pu  Pei- 
yao,  or  Important  JVorks  in  the  Four  Divisions  (the 
four  divisions  of  literature  mentioned  above),  which 
includes  351  separate  works  and  is  published  by  the 
China  Book  Company,  Shanghai.  Another  is  the  Ssu- 
pu  Ts'ung-k'an,  or  Collected  Printings  in  the  Four 
Divisions,  First,  Second  and  Third  Series,  which  com- 
prises 596  titles  and  is  published  by  the  Commercial 
Press,  Shanghai.  The  Kuo-hsiieh  Chi-pen  Ts'ting-shu, 
or  Basic  Sinological  Library,  containing  52  titles,  is 
another  collection  of  the  same  kind,  also  published  by 
the  Commercial  Press. 

In  addition  to  the  above  collections  of  reprints  of  old 
standard  works,  the  writings  of  modern  Chinese 
scholars  are  not  being  neglected.  These  scholars, 
equipped  with  western  methodology,  have  during  the 
last  few  decades  been  making  contributions  of  the  high- 
est importance  to  the  study  of  their  country's  civiliza- 
tion. The  attempt  is  now  being  made  by  the  Library 
to  secure  complete  files  of  the  major  Chinese  peri- 
odicals dealing  with  economics,  history,  geography, 
archaeology  and  other  fields  of  knowledge,  and  though 
the  present  political  situation  in  China  makes  many  of 
these  periodicals  very  difl'icult  to  find,  several  of  them 
have  already  been  received.  Recently  an  order  was 
also  sent  off  to  China  for  about  three  hundred  books 
of  outstanding  significance  written  by  present  day 
Chinese   scholars.      Finally,    the   Library   has   already 
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acquired  a  considerable  number  of  linguistic,  biograph- 
ical and  geographical  dictionaries,  as  well  as  bibli- 
ographies, indices  of  ancient  classical  works,  and  other 
reference  books  of  fundamental  importance. 

Two  problems  which  arise  in  connection  with  this 
Chinese  collection  are  those  of  cataloguing  and  of 
housing.  The  former  problem  cannot  be  completely 
solved  until  the  services  of  a  cataloguer  possessing  a 
knowledge  of  Chinese  have  been  engaged,  and  as  yet, 
unfortunately,  the  necessary  funds  for  such  a  cataloguer 
have  not  been  forthcoming.  However,  an  order  has 
recently  been  sent  off  to  the  Harvard-Yenching  Insti- 
tute, Cambridge,  for  one  set  of  40,000  library  cards, 
printed  in  Chinese  with  English  transcription,  and 
covering  the  holdings  of  the  Chinese  library  at 
Harvard.  Over  5,000  of  these  cards  have  already 
been  received,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  acquisition  of 
the  remaining  cards  will  mark  the  first  step  toward  the 
cataloguing  of  the  Chinese  material  here.  The  other 
problem,  the  question  of  housing,  is  one  that  is  some- 
what acute  owing  to  the  limited  space  in  the  Library, 
and  will  inevitably  become  more  so  as  more  books  are 
received. 
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SOME  NOTES  ON  BOUCICAULT'S  DOT 


By  Thomas  P.  Haviland 

Among  the  volumes  belonging  to  the  University 
Library  more  or  less  unique  is  a  slim  little  book,  hand- 
bound  in  tough  brown  wrapping-paper,  and  bearing 
the  written  superscription  in  a  hand  addicted  to  flour- 
ishes and  curlicues: 

—  Dot  — 

—  Marked  Book  I  — 
—  Property  of  — 

—  Dion  Boucicault  — 
11/6/67^  L.  B.  B. 

A  glance  at  the  printed  pages  within,  reveals  cues  and 
stage-directions  underlined,  and  additional  notations 
for  lights,  business,  and  music,  in  longhand;  the  book 
is  obviously  a  prompt  copy  used  on  one  of  the  occasions 
when  Boucicault  produced  his  own  adaptation  of 
Dickens'  Cricket  on  the  Hearth.  The  rubric  in  the 
right-hand  corner  of  the  superscription  proves  to  be 
the  Initials  of  a  member  of  the  playwright-impresario's 
company,  Louis  B.  Baker,  brother  of  John  Drew's 
wife,  Josephine  Baker  Drew.  Such  histrionic  ability 
as  he  possessed  was  a  natural  inheritance,  for  his 
mother,  Alexina  Baker,  a  contemporary  of  Mrs.  John 
Drew,  sr.,  was  much  esteemed  in  the  theatre  of  her 

^  The  date  (in  the  same  hand)  at  the  end  is  7/6/'67. 
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day.  A  comparison  of  Baker's  chirography  with  the 
alterations  in  the  text  ah-eady  mentioned,  and  with  the 
rubber-stamped  signature  of  Boucicault  which  appears 
on  almost  every  page,  proves  these  to  be  in  his  hand. 
The  story  of  the  vicissitudes  of  this  acting  version  of 
1867  before  its  finding  repose  in  the  University  Li- 
brary, seems  to  be  that  the  Bakers  were  for  many  years 
close  friends  of  the  Beckwiths  in  Atlantic  City,  and 
that  at  some  later  time  Louis  Baker  turned  the  book 
over  to  his  friend  James  Beckwith  for  private  produc- 
tion, the  latter  being  enamored  of  the  stage  and  con- 
stantly busy  with  amateur  theatricals.  Through  mar- 
riage it  came  into  the  present  writer's  family. 

Dickens,  because  of  his  own  love  of  the  theatre, 
reflected  in  a  full  use  of  dialogue,  a  close  attention  to 
the  minutiae  of  setting  and  business,  and  the  frequent- 
ly remarked  exaggeration  of  his  scenes  (itself  an 
outgrowth  of  dramatic  technique),  is  not  difficult  to 
adapt  for  stage  presentation.  The  peculiarity  of 
Boucicault's  original  adaptation  for  The  Winter  Gar- 
den in  1859  is,  as  Dr.  Quinn  points  out,-  that  he  was 
unaware  of  its  authorship,  but  took  it  from  a  French 
production  Le  Marchand  d'Enfants.  Later  made 
aware  of  its  source,  he  restored  to  the  characters  their 
proper  names,  and  called  it  Dot. 

The  copy  under  consideration  reveals  a  close  affinity 
to  Dickens'  story;  lines  do  not  read  like  re-translations 
of  a  translation;  indeed,  in  the  midst  of  certain  liberties 
of  free  adaptation,   the   dialogue  is   frequently  trans- 

^  A.  H.  Quinn,  History  of  the  American  Drama,  p.  371. 
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ferred  from  the  book  verbatim.  Boucicault's  greatest 
freedom  lies  in  his  concoction  of  a  fairy  element  to 
reinforce  the  sadly  diminished  cricket;  in  an  earlier 
revelation  of  Edward's  identity,  with  a  consequent  loss 
of  subtlety  but  undoubted  increase  in  comic  interest; 
in  the  elaboration  of  Tilly  Slowboy  into  a  stock  low- 
comedy  character;  and  in  a  revision  of  Dot's  speech, 
not  ill-advisedly,  to  something  more  broadly  rustic 
(dialect  being  carefully  indicated  through  spelling). 

In  place  of  the  directness  of  Dickens'  opening 
(clouded  though  the  whole  tale  be  in  a  sort  of  arch 
verbosity) — wherein  John  enters,  indulges  his  little 
Dot  in  her  philosophy  engendered  by  the  cricket's 
friendly  chirp,  reveals  the  wedding  cake  for  old  "Gruff 
and  Templeton,"  and  presents  the  mysterious  old  man 
from  his  cart,  and  Caleb  calls  for  doll's  eyes,  to  be 
shortly  followed  by  the  hateful  maker  of  ugly  toys 
himself — Boucicault  gives  us  two  scenes.  The  first,  in 
five  stress  couplets,  is  devoted  almost  entirely  to  what 
Pope  called  his  "machinery"  :  Titania,  Oberon,  Ariel, 
Puck  and  the  cricket,  and  the  personifications 
"Home,"  "Kettle,"  and  "Cradle."  The  sweet  fehcity 
of  Dot's  cottage  is  viewed  for  the  moment — and  then, 
for  dramatic  contrast  and  antecedent  incident,  Edward 
Plummer  at  sea,  dreaming  of  home.  "Home"  promises 
the  audience  that  in  the  ensuing  play  of  John  Peery- 
bingle  and  his  Dot  will  be  revealed  "Othello  o'er 
again."  To  the  air  of  "The  Enchantress"  the  fairies 
depart,  and  the  curtain  rings  down.  Through  the  rest 
of  the  play,  in  best  melodramatic  tradition,  music  is 
constantly  called  for  in  the  script. 
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The  second  scene  presents  the  carter's  humble  home, 
Dot,  the  baby,  and  Tilly.  The  latter  wastes  no  time  In 
becoming  a  slap-stick  comic,  confusing  the  bacon,  the 
kettle,  and  the  baby,  almost  putting  the  latter  on  the 
fire,  and  thereafter  treating  the  seemingly  indestructible 
infant  to  a  series  of  batterings  and  bruisings,  with  a  con- 
stant accompaniment  of  scatterbrained  "Ees  mum's," 
till  the  final  curtain  falls.  May  Fielding  drops  in,  re- 
veals her  fear  that  Ned  is  drowned  and  the  fact  that 
her  mama  is  to  sacrifice  her  to  old  Templeton  to  save 
herself  from  destruction.  Then  John  enters  at  last, 
his  love  for  his  "little  corner  of  heaven  broke  off,  and 
fallen  down  on  this  earth  to  show  what  up  there's  made 
on"  (Boucicault,  not  Dickens,  must  take  the  blame  for 
this  choice  bit  of  Chauncey  Olcottism)  being  greatly 
played  up  and  sentimentalized.  Then  come,  consider- 
ably behind  schedule,  the  wedding  cake  and  the  old 
gentleman. 

The  first  point  of  serious  divagation  from  the 
author's  original  script  occurs  at  page  7.  Here,  by 
ingenious  use  of  the  shears  and  a  bit  of  dialogue  in 
longhand  on  the  obverse  of  page  6,  Boucicault  con- 
trives to  get  John  and  Tilly  off  stage  and  let  Ned  reveal 
himself  to  Dot.-^  As  John  returns,  the  young  sailor 
resumes  his  wig,  but  not  before  Tilly  has  seen  him 
capering  with  Dot  for  joy.  Poor  Tilly  is  hardly  to  be 
blamed  for  being  greatly  alarmed  at  this  strange  old 
gentleman,  who  descends  to  running  nimbly  at  her  and 
shouting  "Boo" — quite  convincing  her  that  he  has  "St. 

^  The  actual  order  of  pages  becomes  7  (1st  half),  11,  12  (1st 
third),  7  (remainder),  8,  9,  10,  12  (remainder),  13. 
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Witus  in  his  legs."  The  chief  virtues  of  this  change 
(other  than  heightened  comic  interest  as  already 
stated)  seem  to  be  that  Edward's  frequent  asides — 
again  in  the  best  of  old  stage  conventions — have  more 
point,  and  the  audience  has  the  pleasure  of  being  in  on 
the  secret.  The  subsequent  visits  of  Caleb  and  Temple- 
ton  are  in  general  true  to  Dickens  in  dialogue,  although 
Boucicault  cannot  resist  offering  the  gem,  from  Temple- 
ton's  lips,  "Love  is  only  the  gilt  and  paint  on  marriage, 
it  all  comes  off  with  a  little  handling."  To  "Cricket's" 
words : 

Sleep  on,  sweet  Dot,  sleep  gently,  little  wife; 
The  cricket  watches  over  you  through  life 

and  the  fairy  chorus,  "The  Curtain  falls  slowly." 

The  first  scene  of  act  two,  set  in  "the  outskirts  of  a 
village"  finds  no  counterpart  in  The  Cricket  on  the 
Hearth.  Perhaps  the  exigencies  of  dramatic  presenta- 
tion require  it.  Tackleton  and  Mrs.  Fielding  are  dis- 
covered talking  over  the  match.  She  dwells  (and 
whenever  possible  on  all  ensuing  appearances)  upon 
her  happier  past,  when  her  husband  was  in  the  indigo 
business.  Attempts  to  turn  her  from  the  subject  repre- 
sent a  familiar  stage  trick.  Equally  tried  and  true  as  a 
bit  of  business  is  Edward's  introduction  to  May  as  one 
who  comes  with  a  letter  from  her  beloved,  and  his 
observation  of  her  transports  (not  neglecting  the  in- 
evitable drawing  of  a  lock  of  his  hair  from  her  bosom). 
Convinced  that  his  May  is  still  true,  the  hearty  sailor 
gives  vent  to  a  huzza  and  embraces  the  bewildered 
Tilly — but  still  conceals  his  identity. 
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The  opening  of  the  second  scene,  in  Caleb's  home, 
with  the  old  man's  pathetic  deceit  of  his  blind  daughter 
anent  the  luxuriance  of  their  mean  surroundings,  fol- 
lows Dickens  quite  closely.  At  length  their  expected 
guests  arrive  (none  other  than  the  complete  dramatis 
personae) ,  bringing  goodies  for  a  spread.  Dickens' 
veal-and-ham  pie  is  metamorphosed  in  a  way  to  delight 
Hollywood,  into  a  great  turkey,  at  which  Caleb  is  made 
to  exclaim  "It  ain't  a  fowl,  it's  a  phoenix"  (laughter 
from  the  gallery),  and  additional  liberties  are  indulged 
throughout  the  scene.  May  is  permitted  a  dramatic 
appeal  to  her  mother  to  spare  her  the  hateful  marriage: 
"I  still  love  poor  Edward,  and  had  rather  join  him  in 
his  grave  than  meet  this  man  at  the  altar."  Doubtless 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  audience  for  this  noble  sentiment 
was  so  great  that  Boucicault  felt  a  half-page  additional, 
preceding  the  return  of  John,  Tilly,  Caleb  and  Dot 
from  the  kitchen,  to  be  unnecessary."'  Here  enters  per- 
haps  the   most    effective   bit    of    "troopers'    dialogue" 

when  the  distraught  Mrs.  Fielding  exclaims  " if  I 

had  my  hartshorn  here,  I  cannot  say  what  my  feelings 
might  not  be."  Tackleton's  contribution  to  the  festivi- 
ties is  a  "very  small  tart"  which  Miss  Slowboy,  told  to 
put  it  where  the  flies  won't  get  at  it,  swallows  at  a  gulp. 
Opportunity  is  here  offered  for  song.  "Auld  Robin 
Gray"  by  Dot,  pointedly  mocking  Templeton,  was  ap- 
parently well  received;  but  Tilly's  comedy  song,  "My 

■*  Bottom  of  p.  21  and  top  p.  22  cancelled. 
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love  he  is  a  sailor  boy,"  with  accompanying  dialogue, 
is  cancelled  in  the  script.  We  are  carried  on  rapidly 
from  here  to  a  climax  in  the  best  melodramatic  tradi- 
tion, the  tremolo  stop  full  out! 

In  Dickens'  original,  the  reader  will  recall,  the  dis- 
gruntled Templeton  urges  John  from  his  cards  with 
Mrs.  Fielding.  The  carter  is  loath  to  forego  the  deal; 
the  game  has  reached  a  crisis,  he  says.  The  toy-maker 
remarks  that  it  has  indeed,  takes  him  into  his  own 
dwelling  adjacent,  and  through  a  small  window  reveals 
to  the  anguished  man  what  seems  his  wife's  duplicity, 
Boucicault  builds  this  incident  to  a  great  climax,  giving 
the  cards  to  Caleb,  who  tells  a  fortune.  As  the  scene 
proceeds  in  perfect  allegory — "There's  the  king  of 
diamonds."  "That's  John."  "There's  a  black  knave." 
"That's  Tackleton" — John  throws  open  the  barn  door 
(alas,  how  many  true  loves  have  gone  wrong  in  a  hay- 
mow or  near  it)  and  discovers  the  two.  In  the  last  ten 
lines  of  this  act  as  Boucicault  originally  wrote  it,  the 
carter  tears  a  gun  from  Tackleton — apparently  bor- 
rowed from  the  weapon  in  "Chirp  3"  of  the  English 
writer's  tale,  with  which  the  heartbroken  countrvman 
almost  resolves  to  slay  the  guest  within  his  doors  till 
prevented  by  the  cricket — points  it  (oh  moment  of 
suspense!),  but  falls  at  the  door  of  the  cottage.  As 
revised  on  the  obverse  of  page  24,  the  audience  is 
spared  this  fearful  moment  with  the  weapon,  and  John 
instead  staggers  and  drops  senseless  in  a  way  beloved 
of  the  "ten,  twent,  thirt,"  /';/  the  snozv. 

The  denouement  of  Act  3,  with  the  revelation  of  the 
masquerader's  true  colors,  his  marriage  to  May,  and 
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the  justification  of  Dot,  is  a  foregone  conclusion.  The 
scene  originally  opened  with  Tackleton,  come  to  gloat 
over  John  next  morning;  but  in  this  copy,  Boucicault 
has  gone  back  to  Dickens,  and  presented  in  a  page  of 
longhand  the  carter  and  Dot  by  the  fireless  hearth. 
"Aye,  Dot:  Here  is  the  hearth  [pointing  to  his  breast] 
where  the  fire  has  gone  out,  and  it  never  can  be  lighted 
again:  never."  (music).  Page  28  is  cancelled  by  a 
diagonal  line  in  pencil  from  the  first  speech  of  the  blind 
Bertha,  who,  apparently  on  her  own  responsibihty  or 
that  of  the  French  play,  with  which  I  am  not  familiar, 
(certainly  Dickens  has  her  do  nothing  of  the  sort),  has 
crept  out  early  to  lie  on  her  mother's  grave.  Pencilled 
in  an  unfamiliar  hand,  stands  the  notation  "go  to  Book" 
[that  is,  Dickens'  story]  ;  in  the  same  hand,  near  the 
bottom  of  the  following  page,  "from  Book."  This 
would  seem  an  alteration  by  Beckwith.  In  the  festivi- 
ties following  the  marriage,  considerable  liberty  is 
taken  to  provide  "gags."  Mrs.  Fielding,  distressed, 
exclaims  tragically  "Good  gracious — who  would  be  a 
mother?"  To  which  our  willing  buffoon,  Tilly,  oblig- 
ingly cries  "I  would!"  and  gives  indication  of  the  truth 
of  her  statement  by  putting  Tackleton's  ring  "in  her 
bosom"  for  possible  future  use  (in  Dickens'  story,  one 
recalls,  it  is  cast  into  the  flames)  and  rushes  out  after 
the  toy-maker,  shouting  "I'll  marry  him." 

Enter  the  peasantry  as  a  sort  of  cheering  section. 
The  bitter  Tackleton  is  reformed  according  to  Dickens' 
benevolent  plan,  nobody  hates  anybody,  and  all  the 
world  is  fair.  John  invokes  a  blessing  on  the  cricket 
on  the  hearth  : — 
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"They  all  take  places  for  a  country  dance  .  .  .  Tilly 
gets  mixed  up  in  the  dance,  throwing  everybody  into 
confusion  wherever  she  goes.  At  the  last  figure  the 
back  scene  opens  and  discovers  the  group  of  fairies 
lighted  with  a  glow  of  rosy  fire. 

Tableau,  Curtain." 


■^a^^fa^jg^as^^ 
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TRAVELING  WITH 
ROBERT  MONTGOMERY  BIRD 


[Third   Instalment] 

Bird's  impressions  of  New  Orleans  must  be  gleaned 
from  his  diary,  for  after  the  long  letter  written  im- 
mediately after  his  arrival  he  seems  to  have  written 
no  more  to  the  Mayers  until  June  14.  Entrance  into 
the  city  had  been  made  from  the  end  of  the  railroad, 
on  Lake  Pontchartrain,  over  "the  usual  long  board 
wharf  near  i^  a  mile  long,"  and  Bird  found  himself 
in  "a  crowd  of  all  colours,  amid  the  jabbering  of 
French  and  English — the  negroes  and  mullattoes  [sic] 
discoursing  in  the  former."  He  noted  first  the  antique 
appearance  of  the  houses,  "stained  by  the  humid  at- 
mosphere." Most  of  them  were  of  two  stories;  those 
of  only  one  were  tiled,  with  a  projecting  roof  sheltering 
them  from  sun  and  rain.  "Balconies  are  very  common, 
and  at  eventide  families  appear  on  them,  enjoying  the 
freshness  of  the  hour.  A  great  difference  here  and 
Philadelphia  and  New  York.  Many  of  the  old  houses 
in  the  latter  places  have  balconies,  but  the  desire  of 
privacy  is  [so]  great  that  they  are  never  used.  Veran- 
dahs and  galleries  facing  the  garden  are  substituted, 
and  are  indeed  more  agreeable.  One  must  not  suppose 
that  the  Creole  women  are  fond  of  showing  themselves. 
They  rather  avoid  such  exhibition  until  the  heats  of 
summer   have   driven   away   the    Yankees — when   they 
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are  said  to  be  free  enough — those  who  do  not  go  to 
summer  at  the  Coast.  The  pubhc  buildings  are  neither 
striking  nor  elegant.  The  Cathedral  and  the  Cala- 
boose, facing  the  public  square,  have  a  venerable  ap- 
pearance, but  age,  damp,  and  stained  walls  give  them 
this  character — not  their  style  of  architecture." 

The  population  of  the  city  was  composed  of  Amer- 
icans, Creoles,  and  "the  various  castes."  The  Amer- 
icans Bird  described  as  "mercantile  adventurers,  most 
of  whom  depart  in  the  summer,  and  thus  lose  the 
privilege  of  a  majority  they  would  have  if  constant 
residents."  Most  of  them  were  young  men.  "They 
seem  to  be  in  general  industrious  and  intelligent,  but 
have  acquired  some  bad  habits  from  the  Creoles,  and 
brought  some  with  them.  They  fight  duels,  and  drink 
a  great  deal,  but  drunkenness  is  not  very  common.  I 
have  been  surprised  to  find  how  few  of  them,  even  those 
who  have  been  here  many  years,  speak  French.  They 
will  not  take  this  easy  step  towards  amalgamation  with 
the  children  of  the  land.  Now  the  Creoles  usually 
speak  English,  and  thus,  in  a  few  years,  the  French 
language  must  be  extinct,  but  it  would  be  wise  to  pay 
the  Creoles  the  compliment  of  speaking  to  them  in  their 
own  tongue.  The  few  who  are  masters  of  it  are  most 
easily  received  by  the  C.  and  remove  the  prejudices 
against  themselves, 

"The  C.  are  very  jealous  of  the  Yankees.  They  see 
them  acquiring  power,  &c.,  and  know  their  own  sway — 
their  language — their  customs — their  religion — all  the 
peculiarities  of  the  land  of  their  fathers — are  fading 
before  the  strangers.     They  dislike,  and  fancy  them- 
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selves  disliked,  and  in  consequence  take  fire  at  the  ap- 
pearance of  insult,  with  all  the  quickness  of  suspicion. 
They  practice  pistol  shooting,  and  have  slain  many 
unfortunate  Americans  whom  they  should  have  re- 
ceived as  brothers.  They  fight  also  with  one  another, 
and  are,  in  all  matters  of  this  kind,  savages.  -  -  -  -  Some 
Americans  have  also  acquired  a  bloody  reputation.  I 
have  not  seen  any  of  these  homicides  look  as  if  much 
troubled  with  remorse. 

"The  Creoles  are  not  a  very  remarkable  looking  set 
of  men,  nor  have  they  (at  the  theatre,  &c.,  e.g.)  the 
air  of  gentility  and  elegance  which  is  seen  among  the 
men  of  the  N.  Nor  are  the  women,  in  general,  hand- 
some.    The  men  look,  and  behave,  rather  rowdily. 

"The  negresses,  and  mulatoes  [sic],  chattering  bad 
French,  universally  wear  a  kerchief  (mostly  red)  on 
their  heads,  jauntily  leaning  to  the  left;  the  negro  hod 
men  carry  bricks  up  ladders  on  their  heads,  and  most 
other  burdens.  Negro  girls  and  boys  about  the  theatre 
on  Sunday,  sell  bunches  of  flowers. 

"Duels  are,  perhaps,  more  frequent  than  sanguinary: 
yet  many  lives  are  annually  offered  up  to  the  Southern 
Moloch  of  honour.  The  difficulty  of  hitting  a  man 
with  a  pistol  shot  is  greater  than  is  imagined.  It  often 
happens  that  good  shots — men  too  who  show  no  signs 
of  trepidation — miss  each  other.  Dr.  Blackwell  of 
Vicksburg  and  Mr.  Buchanan  of  N.  O.  practiced  for 
2  or  3  mo.  Blackwell  was  considered  a  dead  shot,  yet 
he  did  not  hit  his  antagonist  until  the  3d.  fire,  and  then 
the  wound  was  trivial. The  difficulty  depends  main- 
ly on  the  circumstance  that  men  firing  at  the  word  of 
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command  fire  faster  than  they  have  been  accustomed 
to  practice,  and  besides  have  their  attention  drawn  off 
by  the  word  of  command.  Those  men  who  practice  in 
the  galleries  to  the  word,  though  they  make  not  the 
finest  shots  there,  yet  are  the  surest  butchers  in  the 
field. 

"The  Creoles,  like  their  French  ancestors,  are  fond 
of  flowers.  One  evidence  of  taste  is  shown  in  the  state 
of  the  public  trees  in  the  lower  suburb  (where  are  many 
French)  compared  with  those  in  the  upper  where  are 
Americans. 

"There  is  much  drinking  in  N.  O.  but  not  much 
drunkenness.  The  mint  julep  is  here,  as  in  all  S.  and 
West  a  fav^orite  beverage,  and  truth  to  say,  though 
not  anxious  to  recommend  it  to  our  readers,  we  must 
confess  that,  when  well  compounded,  it  is  quite  a  de- 
licious beverage.     It  is  a  Virginia  invention. 

"Tuesday,  14th  May.  Went  with  the  locomotive 
on  the  railroad  to  the  Lake.  The  route  is  nearly  due 
North,  the  distance  4^/2  miles  or  5,  and  is  performed 
in  14  min.  On  leaving  town,  the  country  seems  a  dead 
level;  a  few  country  houses  are  seen,  with  improve- 
ments. You  soon  reach  the  swamp,  where  you  see 
green  and  flourishing  patches  of  the  fan  palm;  then 
verdant  reed  breaks ;  then  the  forest  growth,  the  roots 
of  which  are  covered  with  black  or  blackish-brown 
water.  The  trees  seem  to  be  principally  cypresses,  and 
are  abundantly  fringed  with  gray  moss.     I  saw  one  or 

two  live  oaks  festooned  in  the  same  manner. The 

forest  terminates  itself  by  a  well-marked  line  of  cy- 
presses on  the  water,  in  advance  of  which  are  natural 
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palisades  of  decayed  trunks,  all  more  or  less  mossy. 

The  expanse  of  water  is  ocean-like  but  unruffled  and 
glossy,  save  when  the  E.  winds  lash  it  into  fury.  The 
pier  runs  out  about  Yi  a  mile,  and  has  then  6  or  8  feet 
of  water;  beyond  it  is  a  breakwater. 

"You  see  on  the  E.  a  bathing  house  for  men,  on  the 
W.  one  for  women,  with  bridges  running  to  them.  The 
chambers  have  traps  and  ladders  by  which  you  descend 
to  the  water.  It  was  only  slightly  brackish  when  I 
swam  in  it. 

"Here  are  2  or  3  hotels  or  drinking  houses,  all  piled, 

and  all  surrounded  by  plank  flooring. The  lake  is 

lower  than  the  Mississippi;  the  gutters  of  the  streets 
discharge  into  it  by  means  of  the  swamp,  and  when  it 
rains  you  see  the  water  running  from  the  levee  away 
from  the  river  with  a  rapidity  that  may  give  some  idea 
of  the  degree  of  fall. 

"Returning,  I  walked  by  the  shops  on  the  levee;  be- 
sides the  warehouses,  these  seem  to  be  principally 
taverns,  soda  houses,  and  groceries,  the  2  last  being 
drinking  places.  Here  I  saw  great  gangs  of  sailors 
drinking,  and  some  in  the  inner  room  at  billiards  (for 
all  drinking  houses  have  tables,  which  are  exposed  with- 
out regard  to  open  view — one  or  two  being  in  the  front 
rooms).  In  2  or  3  places  I  saw  negroes  playing  with 
low  whites.  In  all  these  places  was  a  great  din  of 
laughing,  swearing,  and  singing,  and  the  stench  of 
liquors  was  strong  enough.  Here,  perhaps  in  the  same 
apartment,  were  some  swearing  and  quarreling,  while 
at  their  side,  without  regarding  them,  sat,  stood,  or 
lounged  some  singing  ditties  of  the  sea  in  a  Babel-like 
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style.  In  one  place  a  Spaniard  was  delighting  himself 
with  a  grumbling  love  song.  Here  staggered  a  man 
grunting  Yankee  Doodle,  there  a  drunken  Frenchman 
or  Creole  strove  to  chant  the  hymn  of  the  Marseillaise, 
a  favorite  melody  which  I  heard  several  times  at- 
tempted, but  very  vainly,  in  the  streets.  This  song  I 
am  told  is  forbidden.  It  is  hard  to  enjoy  freedom  in  a 
land  of  slaves.  Slaveholders  are  said  to  be  the  freest 
men  on  the  earth.  They  are,  next  to  their  own  bond- 
men, the  greatest  slaves. 

"The  view  on  the  Lake,  after  sunset,  was  very  fine. 
A  wide  streak  of  a  sombre  brick  red  occupied  the 
atmospheric  horizon;  over  this  was  a  heavy  dark  violet 
cloud,  well-massed,  and  then  came  the  sky  of  a  pallid 
greenish  blue.  The  horizon  of  water  was  streaked 
broadly  with  the  violet  hue  of  the  cloud;  then  came  a 
broad  riband  of  the  brick  red ;  then  a  still  broader 
violet;  then  streaks  of  these  2  coh*  alternating  with  the 
pale  coir  of  the  sky.  The  rough  and  irregular  (and 
high)  piles  far  over  the  breakwater,  with  the  bath 
houses  and  taverns,  gave  an  addition  of  singularity, 
while  the  glimmering  of  a  distant  lighthouse  and  the 
twinkling  of  the  Evening  Star  in  a  vista  of  the  cloud, 
gave  the  finish  to  the  picture. 

"An  interesting  panorama  might  be  made  from  the 
levee  below  Camp  Street.  Looking  West,  you  see  the 
city — one  street  running  far  back,  almost  showing  the 
flat  country  beyond — then  you  see  rows  of  stores,  an 
antique,  ruined  church,  with  trees,  a  spacious  levee  full 
of  carts,  drags,  cotton  bales,  coffee,  &c,  with  men  and 
animals,  and  above  all  a  radiant,  Italian  sky.     South 
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you  see  lines  of  steamboats  and  flat  boats  with  the  New 
Screw  Press,  and  then  lofty  buildings.  North,  follow- 
ing the  current,  is  a  wilderness  of  sea  vessels;  and  East, 
the  lowlands  across  the  river.  N.  O.  has  some  sort  of 
resemblance  to  Alexandria,  but  in  prospect,  how  much 
greater.     It  might  perhaps  remove  the  only  drawback 

to  its  immense  growth to  destroy  all  the   forest 

(swamp  growth)  between  it  and  the  Lake,  and,  giving 
it  the  salt  air  of  the  Lake,  make  a  sea  city  of  it.  I 
know  not  whether  this  would  really  do  good. 

"The  mosquitoes  here  are  like  the  spray  of  ocean — 
at  night  it  is  an  atmosphere  of  them.  The  noise  they 
make  round  your  mosquito  curtain  astounds  and  alarms 
you.  After  a  while,  when  you  enjoy  a  sense  of  security, 
you  listen  to  them  with  the  delight  of  Armstrong's 
drowsy  man  listening  to  the  storm  in  the  forest.  Their 
music,  mingled  with  the  distant  croaking  of  frogs,  bay- 
ing of  dogs,  &c.,  &c.,  sounds  like  a  distant  waterfall 
or  the  noise  of  a  grist  mill. 

"The  mosquito  hawks  (water  devils)  are  large  and 
gigantic — about  the  lake,  black.  Saw  yesterday  a  flight 
of  them  over  the  city  like  a  flight  of  locusts  in  the 
pampas  of  Cordova  that  seemed  to  me  of  a  beautiful 
greenish  tinge. 

"N.  O.  seems  destined  to  be  the  greatest  city  the 
world  has  known.  It  gives  one  new  and  strange  ideas 
of  the  world,  of  life  and  destiny.  I  do  not  regret  my 
pilgrimage  to  this  Mecca  of  Mammon. 

"Friday,  17th  May.  Visited  the  Orleans  (common- 
ly called  the  Upper)  Screw  Press,  and  the  Catholic 
cemetery.     The  Press  is  on  the  higher  suburb.     It  is  of 
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brick,  extending  from  tiie  Levee  to  the  street  behind. 
It  has  a  centre  with  vast  wings  or  curtains,  the  whole 
being  I  should  think  near  800  feet  long.  It  makes  no 
pretence  to  style  or  ornament,  but  its  great  size,  the 
rows  of  broad  and  high  arches,  the  vast  courtyards, 
and  chambers  for  the  storage  of  cotton,  give  it  a  noble 
appearance.  It  is  owned  by  a  joint  stock  company, 
capital  at  least  $500,000. 

"Much  money  has  been  expended  on  wharves,  which 
are  a  nucleus  around  which  in  amazingly  short  time  the 
river  forms  a  hatture  and  the  wharf  is  left  high  and 
dry.  It  would  add  to  the  comfort,  beauty,  cleanliness 
and  health  of  the  city  to  canal  all  its  wide  streets  like 
Venice,  for  which  nature  has  so  well  provided." 

Although  the  cholera  was  raging  in  New  Orleans 
and  throughout  that  section  of  the  country,  and  Bird 
heard  and  saw  many  gruesome  evidences  of  it,  this  does 
not  seem  to  have  deterred  him  from  continuing  his 
journey.  After  ten  days  in  the  city  he  left  New  Orleans 
May  19  and  proceeded  by  steamer  to  Baton  Rouge, 
where  he  remained  three  days,  and  then  continued  on 
to  Natchez  and  to  Memphis,  "which  imagination  sees 
destined  in  future  years  to  be  the  Metropolis  or  Fed'. 
City  of  the  Great  Republic."  Here  he  was  much  im- 
pressed by  the  rapidity  of  the  current  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. "Strong  steamboats  sometimes  when  turning  the 
bluff  points  pause,  stop,  tremble  through  every  timber, 

and  are  driven  back. The  rivers  above  Memphis 

are  in  winter  frozen.  Here  the  navigation  is  always 
open.  It  is  central  to  the  whole  empire,  fruitful,  &c., 
and  is  healthful,  except  that  a  large  swamp  (bared  and 
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exposed  in  low  water)  lying  between  an  island  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Wolf  R.,  is  thought  to  be  prejudicial. 
However,  when  the  town  grows  this  will  be  leveed.  M. 
is  like  all  other  new  S.  W.  towns — with  streets  just 
reasonably  broad,  and  a  large  space  left  between  the 
town  and  bluff  which  will  allow  a  fine  inclined  quay 

to  be  constructed  hereafter. It  is  amusing  to  sit  in 

the  rickety,  mousey  tavern,  look  ahead  on  the  weather- 
boarded  shops,  and  dream  of  Memphis  as  the  Me- 
tropolis which  hereafter  may  rival  and  surpass  the 
hundred-gated  Thebes."  A  short  distance  below 
Memphis  was  "the  spot  where  the  steamer  Favourite 
was  snagged  and  then  attacked  and  robbed  by  piratical 
settlers." 

The  small  blank-book  in  which  Bird's  diary  was 
written  down  was  filled,  and  if  there  was  another  book 
recording  his  travels  from  Memphis  onward  it  ap- 
parently has  not  been  preserved.  Rather  strangely,  in 
view  of  Bird's  fondness  for  letter  writing  amid  all  the 
diflSculties  of  travel,  he  seems  to  have  written  no  more 
to  the  Mayers  until  his  arrival  at  Nashville,  June  14. 
Here  he  found  awaiting  him  a  letter  from  Caroline, 
and  immediately  sent  her  the  following  letter: 

Nashville,  June  14th,  1833. 

Oh,  the  long  and  melancholy  voyage  on  the  Missis- 
sippi !  Oh,  the  thirteen  days'  journey  over  the  hills 
and  swamps  of  West  Tennessee — the  horrors  and  pur- 
gatoriosities  thereof!  and  oh  the  heart-breaking  letter 
that  rewarded  such  miseries  so  heroically  endured  all 
the  time !  Nevertheless,  dear  Lady  Fingers,  I  forgive 
you — and  would,  indeed,  rather  be  abused  by  you  than 
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praised  by  most  other  folks.  Your  insinuation  is  only 
in  part  true,  and  is  therefore  half  an  insult.  You  are 
the  best  friend  in  the  world,  and  the  only  one  that 
writes  to  me  at  the  proper  times.  I  wish  you  would  not 
abuse  yourself — do  all  your  railing  at  me.  Pray  don't 
write  me  any  more  melancholy  letters.  I  find  as  much 
sadness  as  I  want  at  every  step  of  my  exile,  and  I  dispel 
the  fiend  by  thinking  how  happy  and  merry  you  all  are 
at  home.  Don't  let  me  associate  any  gloomy  imagina- 
tions with  the  thought  of  Race  Street,  or  my  heroism 
will  desert  me  at  the  next  new  difficulty — and,  hang 
'em,  difficulties  seem  to  be  strown  over  my  path  thick 
as  the  leaves  in  Vallambrosa  (How  do  you  spell  that, 
dear  Muse?) 

Do  you  want  a  journal  of  my  miseries  for  the  last 
month?  It  would  delight  my  soul  to  record  them, — 
but  I  can't  give  you  another  black  Wednesday.  When 
we  get  together  once  more  at  the  fall  of  the  leaves — 
when  I  find  myself,  once  more,  one  of  the  group  at  the 
Round  Table — if  heaven  allows  me  such  happiness — 
then  when  the  evening  rains  are  plashing  at  the 
windows,  and  the  North  winds  whistling  through  the 
keyhole,  I  will  look  round  on  your  merry  faces,  and 
bethink  me,  with  a  light  heart,  of  my  perils  and  escapes 
among  the  savage  floods  and  roaring  forests  of  this 
howling  land.  Then  will  I  make  your  blood  run  cold, 
while  I  carry  you  among  exploding  and  snagging  steam- 
ers, suffocate  you  in  a  Cholera  village,  drown  you  in  a 
stage  coach,  stun  you  with  a  thunderbolt,  or  whelm  you 
under  a  falling  forest.  You  shall  ramble  in  the  swamps 
of  the  Tennessee,  till  the  odours  of  the  vegetable 
pestilence  sicken  in  your  nostrils,  and  the  chill  of  these 
living  deaths — the  river  forests — enters  heavily  into 
your  hearts;  you  shall — But  why  should  I  spoil  an 
evening's  amusement,  especially  when  I  have  no  time 
to  expatiate?  I  will  write  you  no  more  folio  posts — 
you  do  not  manifest  the  proper  gratitude — they  fright- 
en away  the  dear  little  postscripts. 

You  are  not  to  be  frightened  to  find  my  course  lying 
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so  much  among  the  Cholera  regions.  I  have  been  in 
contact  with  the  scourge  for  5  or  6  weeks — from  New 
Orleans  to  Nashville.  Its  ravages  here  have  been 
mournful  in  the  extreme;  but  it  has  greatly  abated,  and 
is  now,  perhaps,  on  the  point  of  ceasing.  As  for  my- 
self, although  exposed  day  and  night  on  the  road,  and 
constantly  harrassed  in  body  and  mind,  I  have  suffered 
nothing  but  a  cold,  which  is  now  gone.  Indeed,  I  was 
never  in  better  health  than  at  the  present  moment,  as 
you  would  say,  if  you  could  behold  my  mahogany  face 
and  leathern  hands.  The  work  of  a  whole  year  has  not 
been  all  in  vain.  I  have  lost  all  you  taught  me,  to  be 
sure,  but  a  week's  scolding  will  bring  me  back  again. 
Don't  doubt  that.  You  have  spoiled  me  for  all  such 
fun  as  can  be  found  in  these  regions.  I  think  Hoogers, 
Roarers,  and,  in  general,  all  the  geniuses  of  the  river 
and  prairie  are  mighty  dull  stupid  rascals;  and  I  wish  I 
was  back  in  Philada. 

Your  mother  is  right  about  my  art  of  waking  at  the 
right  moment.  Once  I  was  too  lazy  to  employ  it,  the 
consequence  of  which  was  a  three  days'  detention  in  a 
hideous  village.  Your  father  is  all  wrong.  The  night 
before  I  reached  Nashville  I  dreamed  I  was  at  the  P. 
Office  there  for  letters  and  got  only  one,  and  that  one 
from  you.  Now  I  really  expected  ^  a  doz.  letters 
here,  and  asked  for  them,  and  yet  they  handed  me  only 
that  one.     I  dream  too  wisely  to  be  a  foolish  fellow. 

I  hope  Miss  Mary  has  returned  by  this  time,  and  is 
now^  painting  again  at  the  Rose  and  Fawn.  If  she 
won't  write  PSs  she  must  paint  the  harder.  Do  I  hurry 
too  much?  If  she  prefer  liberty  to  long  lessons,  I  will 
give  her  a  better  holyday.  I  can  stay  away  a  month  or 
two  more.     Must  I  ?     You  treat  me  very  badly. 

Tomorrow  I  expect  to  start  for  the  Mammoth  Cave, 
with  my  old  friend,  Mr.  Grimes,  in  co.  that  far.  Some 
day,  perhaps,  another  friend  may  behold  your  initials 
smoked  on  the  roof  of  some  spectral  chamber.  Such 
records  last  forever. 

Don't  pay  any  more  postages,  if  you  please.     'Tis 
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contrary  to  all  etiquette  and  destroys  the  sentiment  of 
a  correspondence.  I  shall  now  have  but  few  opportuni- 
ties to  hear  from  you  as  I  will  move  rapidly  and  make 
but  few  stops  where  letters  could  reach  me.  Direct 
your  next  (and  write  it  right  off)  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  You 
might  send  me  two  or  three;  mightn't  you?  I  will 
myself  send  you  a  despatch  whenever  and  whenceever 
I  can.  I  hope  I  shall  have  a  postscript.  Let  my  name 
still  be  murmured,  and  heaven  ivill  be  with  me. 

Adieu. 

R.  M.  B. 

The  last  letter  written  on  this  expedition,  which  has 
been  preserved,  is  the  following,  written  from  Cin- 
cinnati : 

Cincinnati,  June  26th,  1833. 

What  a  wretch  was  I  not  to  take  advantage  of  your 
good  nature,  and  so  manage  matters  as  to  have  a  billet 
waiting  for  me  in  every  little  city  I  intended  to  visit.  I 
think,  dear  Lady  Fingers,  a  few  sighs — a  little  sad 
persuasion — would,  at  least,  have  awakened  your  com- 
passion; though  I  know  not  what  would  have  touched 
the  hard  heart  of  my  Muse.  Letters  sometimes,  from 
some  folks,  are  somewhat  comfortable  to  travellers; 
and  the  few  you  sent  me  were  wondrous  comforts  in 
the  deserts.  I  might,  I  say,  by  a  little  cheating,  have 
had  a  letter  in  Cincinnati;  I  might  have  expected  one 
in  Detroit;  I  might — But  I  will  get  one  at  Buffalo!  or, 
if  I  don't,  I  will  sentimentally  drown  myself  in  Niagara. 

Ah,  you  wretches !  you  sit  at  home,  painting  and 
playing  the  piano,  as  happy  and  merry  as  grigs,  while, 
all  the  time,  I  am  breaking  my  heart,  and  my  neck,  over 
the  various  stumbling-blocks  that  mv  unlucky  Star  (not 
the  Evening,  for  la  Stella  di  Sera  has  deserted  me)  is 
daily  (or  rather  nightly)  dropping  on  my  path;  now, 
perhaps,  you  are  paying  a  visit,  and  smiling  in  some- 
body's face,  while,  at  the  very  moment,  I  am  carving 
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your  names  on  some  melancholy  beech  tree,  by  the  bank 
of  a  riv'Cr;  now  you  are  eating  your  dinner,  while  I  am 
wondering    where    I    am    to    get    mine,    or    cogitating 
mournfully  over  a  gourd  of  sour  milk  and  a  morsel  of 
corn  bread;  now  you  are  strolhng  through  Washington 
Square,  while  I  am  on  a  Kentucky  Knob,  looking  for 
the  farthest  and  bluest  hill  that  lies  away  East  and  by 
North,   as  the  sailors  say;  now  you  are  admiring  an 
evening  gust,  while  I  am  defying  its  pitiless  pelting  in 
a  wheeled  colander,  which  they  call  a  mail  coach,  among 
the  blackjack  barrens  of  the  land  of  caves;  now  you  are 
saying  your  prayers,  and  as  you  say  them,  I  am  diving 
deeper  and  deeper,  with  a  gloomy  torch,  into  the  dark 
and  fathomless  chambers  of  the  earth,  and  then,  while 
you  are  tranquilly  sleeping  and  dreaming  about  every 
body  but  my  dear  self,  I  scramble  about  looking  for 
new  caverns,  wherein  I  scratch  your  names  in  a  very 
handsome  style  where  nobody  will  be  apt  to  find  them. 
If  you  had  only  been  with  me  in  the  Mammoth  Cave ! 
Often  did  I  wish  it.     You  would  have  been  terrified, 
horrified,  and  perhaps  petrified.  What  lovely  stalactites 
you  would  make!      But  I  thought  of  your  hearts  of 
stone,  and  trembled  for  your  fate.     You  would  have 
beautified  some  lonely  chamber  for  a  while;  fantastical 
lunatics,  like  myself,  would  have  smoked  your  lovely 
faces  with  their  torches,  until,  just  as  you  were  begin- 
ning to  lose  your  white  complexion,  the  goths  would 
come  and  break  off  all  your  fingers,  and  some  villain, 
bolder  than  the  rest,  would  knock  off  your  heads  to 
turn  'em  into  inkstands. — Of  the  Mammoth  Cave  I  am 
determined  to  say  nothing;  and  now — It  is  too  good  to 
write  about.     I  spent  five  days  in  it,  and  longed  to  stay 
forty.    A  life  would  be  too  short  to  thread  its  thousand 
galleries,  and  fathom  its  countless  pits.     I  mean  to  go 
to  London  and  get  Martin^  to  visit  it.     It  will  perhaps 

1  Presumably  John  Martin  (1789-1854),  noted  painter  of 
landscapes  and  historical  scenes,  and  of  illustrations  for  the  Bible 
and  for  Paradise  Lost. 
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set  him  mad;  but  he  is  the  only  painter  worthy  to  at- 
tempt its  awful  sublimities.  It  is  like  nothing  else  in 
the  world — nothing  else  in  the  world  can  give  you  an 
idea  of  it.  It  is  delightful  and  frightful, — glorious  and 
horrible.  I  think  of  its  fearful  abysses,  its  thrilling 
solitudes — its  crags  and  chasms, — and  my  flesh  creeps 
with  mingled  joy  and  terror,  even  while  I  am  thinking 
of  them.  I  explored  you  a  nezv  cavern  in  this  sub- 
terranean Labyrinth,  and  there,  afar  from  the  world, 
in  the  lovely  Fairy  Grotto,  behind  Titania's  Fountain, 
hard  by  the  Maiden's  Heart,  I  inscribed  your  names; 
and  there  they  will  rest  forever.  A  thunderstorm  was 
roaring  at  the  time  in  the  upper  world  but  here  all  was 
peace  and  quiet.  It  was  many  a  weary  mile  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  Cavern — many  a  hundred,  perhaps  many 
a  thousand,  feet  up  to  the  green  trees  that  were  falling 
over  our  heads.  Few  profane  eyes  will  look  on  the  fair 
initials,  for  few  will  have  resolution  and  strength  to 
attempt  the  difficult  passage  to  the  Solitary  Cave  and 
its  Fairy  Shrine.  Don't  you  feel  proud?  I  reckon  you 
should. 

When  shall  you  see  my  ugly  brown  phiz?  Sooner 
than  you  wish  perhaps.  I  am  now  only  six  days'  journey 
from  Philada.  It  makes  my  heart  bounce  to  think  of  it. 
But  my  star  won't  let  me  off  so  easily.  One  more — I 
hope  only  one  more — bothersome  excursion — I  must 
endure  before  I  tilt  off  homewards.  I  start  in  about  a 
week  for  Detroit,  visiting  as  many  of  the  old  Indian 
Battle  Grounds  as  I  can.  From  Detroit  I  must  make 
an  excursion  to  the  River  Raisin,  and  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  grave  of  Tecumseh.  That  accomplished,  I  jump 
into  a  steamboat,  and  make  a  splash  for  Niagara, 
where,  I  suppose,  I  will  sneeze  at  the  Cataract  on  the 
15th  July.  Thence  I  shall — on  compulsion,  to  be 
sure — pay  you  a  little  visit  of  a  week  or  ten  days,  and 
finish  the  summer  by  a  six  weeks'  ramble  in  New 
England.  Then,  I  visit  you  again  for  2  or  3  weeks, 
and  then — But  I  can't  break  your  hearts  by  giving  you 
too  much  of  the  doleful  future. 
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I  wish  you  would  send  me  five  or  six  letters  to  Buf- 
falo— I  think  I  deserve  'em.  Paint  on,  Miss  Mary — 
I  intend  to  give  you  a  lesson  on  the  Mammoth  Cave — 
and  a  lesson  in  modelling  (which  I  am  now  learning 
all  I  can  about  of  Powers,  the  Wax  Sculptor).  I  wish 
you  would  submit  to  receive  a  lesson  or  two  on  the 
subject  of  postscripts.     You  are  very  cruel. 

Is  Philadelphia  lovely  to  look  upon.  Lady  Augusta? 
I  think  I  had  better  loiter  along  my  way,  so  as  not  to 
enter  it  until  Autumn  has  robbed  it  of  its  charms.  I 
have  always  looked  upon  Nashville  as  the  turning  post 
of  my  race  course;  I  was  no  sooner  out  of  it,  than  it 
seemed  to  me  every  scene  assumed  an  air  of  rare  love- 
liness, and  each  scene  was  more  enchanting  than  the 
preceding.  How  picturesque  were  those  rude  hills, 
which,  from  their  nose-like  appearance,  the  Ken- 
tuckians  are  wont  to  denominate  Knobs;  how  lovely 
were  the  soapsuds  waters  and  the  dumpy  hillocks  of  the 
Ohio;  and  now  how  beautiful,  and  Elysian,  seems  to 
me  this  Yankified  Cincinnati,  this  Queen  of  the  West, 
which  I  once  thought,  and  called,  the  Tophet  of  the 
New  World.  There  is  no  way  of  accounting  for  my 
inconsistency,  but  by  remembering  I  am  now  on  my  way 
home — and  that  heretofore — i.e.  until  I  reached  Nash- 
ville— I  was  horridly  homesick.  Yes,  I  am  travelling 
home,  although  by  so  round  about  a  way  as  Detroit, 
and  I  expect  now  every  day  will  be  a  day  of  delight. 
But,  dear  Souls,  I  can't  get  over  my  bad  dreams. 

Give  my  love  to  your  Mother,  Lily  and  a' — and 
take  care  to  be  ready  to  be  at  home  when  I  send  you 
word  from  Buffalo,  for  I  intend  my  visit  shall  be  to 
you,  and  not  to  Philadelphians — So  don't  tell  anybody  I 
am  coming,  or  I  shall  get  into  hot  water  for  not  visiting 
my  friends. 

Ever,  dear  children,  your  true  friend, 

R.  M.  B. 
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From  Cincinnati  Bird  went  to  Buffalo,  but  we  have 
no  record  of  his  journey  thither,  or  of  his  stay  in  that 
city,  other  than  a  certificate,  cheaply  printed  on  a  small 
slip  of  paper,  signed  at  the  office  of  the  General 
Register  of  the  Names  of  Visitors  at  the  Table  Rock, 
certifying  that  Mr.  R.  M.  Bird  had  "passed  behind  the 
Great  Falling  Sheet  of  Water  to  Termination  Rock" 
on  the  13th  of  July,  1833.  From  Buffalo  Bird  returned 
to  Philadelphia,  late  in  July,  after  an  absence  of  about 
three  months. 
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